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APPEARING IN LONDON] 
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JOAN HAMMOND 


VERDI OPERATIC ARIAS in Italian 
from *“*UN BALLO IN MASCHERA”™: “LA TRAVIATA”: 
**LA FORZA DEL DESTINO”’; “‘ AIDA”’; 
**FALSTAFF’’ and ““IL TROVATORE™ 
ALP1407 


N PUCCINI OPERATIC ARIAS in English 
J OA r oe from “*LA BOHEME”’; ““LA FANCIULLA DEL West”: 
HAMMOND _., T  . “GIANNI SCHICCHI’’; “* MADAMA BUTTERILY™ 
is appearing at the a : |  y and “Tosca” 
Royal Albert Hall on February 3 , v3 - _ > —— | : BLP 1086 
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HARRY BLECH 


LONDON MOZART PLAYERS 
Symphony No. 3 in D; 
Symphony No. 6 in C—Schubert 
CLP1090 
Symphony No. 33 in B Fiat, 
K. 319—Mozart 
Symphony No. 103 in E Fiat 
| - (“Drum Roll”’)—Haydn 
HARRY —  . : | CLP1066 
BLECH PM 
is appearing at the 
Royal Festival Hall on February 14 4 21 
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RECORD FOR “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


COV. SSM. 





MOURA LYMPANY 


Piano Solo: 
: Capriccio brillant in B Minor—Mendelssohn 
, with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: NICOLAI MALKO 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor—Rachmaninoff : 
CLP1007 , 
8 MOURA 
: Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor—Rachmaninoff NO LYMPANY 
‘s Conductor: HERBERT MENGES 
Concerto in A Minor—Grieg 
CLP1037 


is appearing at the 
Royal Festival Hall on February 18 
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Basil Shackleton, 
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SHURA 
CHERKASSKY 


with the PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: HERBERT MENGES 
Concerto No. 2 in G Minor—Prokofiev 
and with HAROLD JACKSON 
Concerto for Piano, Trumpet and Strings-- 






















Shostakovitch 
ALP1349 4 
Conductor: ANATOLE FISTOULARI 8 
Concerto No. 1 in E Flat—Liszt ee SHURA 
Chopin Piano Solos: — . CHERKASSKY 
Fantaisie in F Minor, Op. 49; Mazurka é is appearing at the 






No. 23 in D, Op. 33, No. 2; Etude 
No. 4 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 10, No. 4 
BLP1013 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
LONG PLAY 333 R.P.M. RECORDS 
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Royal Festival Hall on February 17 
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STRING ORCHESTRA 


“SOFT AND SWEET” 
Stars fell on Alabama; Touch of your lips; Autumn Nocturne; 

Blue orchids; Skylark; There is no greater love; A sinner kissed an 
angel; Moonlight in Vermont; Flamingo; Velvet moon DLP1136 


Instrumental Trio with Orchestra. 


* SPREADIN’ RHYTHM AROUND ” 
I’m sorry I made you cry; You’re the picture 
(I’m the frame); A rhyme for love; Havin’ a ball; 
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Thursday’s Child 


EARTHA KITT 


WiTH HEWR: RENE AND BIS ORCHESTRA 


SS 


EARTHS 1 


*“THURSDAY’S CHILD” Fascinating Man; Mademoiselle Kitt; 
Oggere; No importa si menti; In Old Lisbon; Just an old fashioned 
girl; Le danseur de charleston; Lazy afternoon; Johnny; If I can’t take 
it with me when I go; Thursday’s child; Lullaby of Birdland CLPI104 


Spreadin’ rhythm around; 
I ain’t got nobody; Kiss me with your eyes; 
Oooh! Look-a there, ain’t she pretty? 

To a sweet pretty thing. DLPI138 


LONG PLAY 33; 
R.P.M. RECORDS 
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respectively the courtly and the rustic 
aspects of that ambivalent dance. Add to 
these a profound and vigorous first move- 
ment and a lyrical rondo finale and you 
have richness indeed. 

The stature of the work seems to have 
drawn the very best from each of the three 
groups who have recorded it, and I have 
had more than the usual difficulty in coming 
to any decision about their relative merits. 
It seems to me that the two qualities which 
are equally essential to the ideal perform- 
ance are vitality and refinement, and 
although they are by no means incom- 
patible two of these performances tend to 
emphasise one at the expense of the other. 
The Bel Arte Trio’s playing is well pointed, 
but occasionally gives the impression of 
bullying the music ; this matters most in the 
variations, which become just a little 
prosaic when handled impatiently. The 
recording of the Brunswick version is also a 
shade less satisfactory than the others, with 
excessive studio-resonance that produces a 
slightly glamourised tone. The new version 
by the Kehr Trio veers if anything in the 
opposite direction. It is just a little too 
discreet, I feel, particularly in the second 
and last movements. On the other hand the 
variations are given time to unfold their full 
beauty, and the second minuet is sheer 
delight. If I prefer the Nixa version it is 
only by a very short head; Pougnet, Riddle 
and Pini seem to me to combine vitality 
with refinement the most consistently of 
these three groups. The only major 
blemish on their performance is an over- 
loud second trio to the second minuet ; 
here the Kehr Trio win hands down. 

On performance, then, I would be 
inclined to recommend the Nixa version. 
How does recording affect the issue ? Both 
are very good, but I think that Nixa’s 
slightly closer sound reproduces more 
naturally the sound of a string trio actually 
in one’s room and the balance is impeccable. 
On the other hand Vox does offer the last of 
the six fugues by J. S. and W. F. Bach for 
which Mozart wrote introductions. (This 
one, the last of the set, is by Wilhelm 
Friedemann.) In itself I’m afraid I don’t 
find it very interesting—a chromatic scale 
doesn’t make a very rewarding subject—but 
Mozart’s introduction is fine music, almost 
of the quality of the Adagio that he prefixed 


to his own Fugue in C minor, and the Kehr » 


Trio play it with great breadth of style. 
Vox, then, gives you an extra nine minutes’ 
music, which is not to be: sniffed at, and 
Nixa a marginally better performance of 
the Divertimento. Between the two I can’t 
help you to choose, but either record is well 
worth getting. 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in C major, 
Op. 163. Quintetto Boccherini. 
H.M.V. ALP1373 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Reher, Hollywood Quartet (1/52) CTL7011 
Pleeth, Amadeus Quartet 
Weis, Vienna Konzerthaus 
Stern, Schneider, Katims, Casals, Tortellier 
(4/56) ABL3100 


The Boccherini Quintet is a warm-toned 
team, and it has been well balanced (even 
if too closely in the Adagio, so that there is 
no sense of mystery): But the playing is 
terribly careful and self-conscious through- 
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out, as if the ensemble were afraid of being 
accused of being too Latin; and as a 
result Schubert’s glorious phrases move 
stiffly and squarely. When they move at 
all, that is; for both the Adagio and, 
particularly, the Presto lumber along at a 
snail’s pace—a heavy-footed snail at that. 
And I wonder whether Schubert would have 
approved of the rubati in the finale ? Too 
resonant a studio has also filled in Schubert’s 
beautifully-placed rests. I must say that, to 
me, H.M.V.’s previous issue by the 
Amadeus, though not ideal, is much 
preferable to this frankly dull one of theirs. 
L.S. 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in A major for 
Piano and Strings, Op. 114, “ The 
Trout”. Mieczyslav Horszowski 
(piano), Members of the Budapest 
String Quartet with Georges 
Moleux (bass). Philips SBR6220 
(10 in., 24s. Od.). 


SCHUBERT. Quintet in A major for 
Piano and Strings, Op. 114, “ The 
Trout ”. Friedrich Wihrer (piano), 
Reinhold Barchet (violin), Hermann 
Hirschfelder (viola), Helmut 
Reimann (’cello), Karl H. Kriiger 
(double-bass). Adagio in E flat 
major for Pianoforte Trio 
(Notturno), Op. 100. Friedrich 
Wihrer (piano), Reinhold Barchet 
(violin), Helmut Reimann (’cello). 
Vox PL8970 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

“ Trout” Quintet : 
Vienna Octet (2/52) LXT2533 


Badura-Skoda, Kamper Weis, Kwarda, Hermann 
WLP5025 


In the Trout Quintet Schubert was at 
great pains to secure a transparent texture 
for the then entirely novel combination of 
piano and four strings. This he did, setting 
an example to most of his successors that 
might well have been more exactly followed, 
by keeping the piano in general well out of 
the way of the strings. One of the results is 
to throw a tremendous responsibility on the 
bass-player ; 
partly because he is thus seldom doubled by 
the piano, and partly because he is also 
seldom doubled by the ’cello—the work 
having been commissioned in the first place 
by a no doubt tune-hugging ’cellist. 

This exposure of the bass seems to me to 
be the downfall of the new Philips version. 
I do not remember that Georges Moleux, 
in the old Columbia SP set of the Trout 
made by these same players, was in any 
way inadequate ; but certainly on this new 
disc his tone appears to roughen sub- 
stantially at each moment of attack, and 
the resulting succession.of grunts is far 
removed from the sunny character of the 
work as a whole. The performance is 
otherwise a good one, and quite well 
recorded. And it has one very happy 
moment indeed: for in the scherzo’s Trio 
there is barely any relaxation of pace, and 
the music as a whole is surely the gainer. 

This particular happiness is not repeated 
in the new Vox version, but this is, I think, 
preferable on other grounds. In particular 
Barchet plays the first variation of the 
fourth movement in tune, a feat I do not 
remember hearing on record before— 


he is ruthlessly exposed,- 
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Schubert must have hated violinists when 
he first penned those murderous triJls and 
then blocked the necessary approaches to 
them. Barchet’s skill, however, is matched 
by that of his partners ; this is a very good 
performance. The recording, too, is clear, 
if not particularly full ; though some con- 
siderable top cut is necessary to reduce the 
edginess of the string tone. 

A sunnier performance still, and a 
warmer-toned recording, may be heard on 
the old Decca disc ; and the Vienna Octet 
is fortunate in enjoying the services of 
Johann Krump, a quite superlative bass 
player. But the disc shows its age in the 
comparative lack of clarity with which its 
agreeable sound is projected ; and the Vox 
version has, too, an extra piece for good 
measure—the Schubert Nocturne for Piano 
Trio, harmless music sung in thirds and 
sixths by the violin and ’cello, masquerading 
temporarily as Venetian gondoliers. 

The Nixa version of the Trout has never 
been received for review. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ALBENIZ. Mallorca, Op. 202. El 
Albaicin (No. 7) ; Rondefia (No. 4) ; 
El Corpus en Sevilla (No. 3) from 
“Ibéria”. Asturias. Cdérdoba, 
Op. 232, No. 4. Raphaél Arroyo 
(piano). London _ International 
TW91151 (12in., 39s. 7}d.). 

This is quite a pleasant record; and 
there is room for an Albéniz piano recital, 
the complete Jbéria (two discs), and odd 
pieces in miscellaneous recitals being all we 
have at present. I hope that Gonzalo 
Soriano or Alicia de Larrocha will give us 
one soon. Raphaél Arroyo, though he is a 
very able pianist, does not have the artistry 
of those two; he does not make us hang, 
delighted, on a phrase, or impel us to leap 
up and put the needle back over some 
particularly delicious passage. ‘The Asturias 
is the well-known ‘“ Leyenda” which 
Segovia has made familiar—No. 5 of the 
Suite Espatola. It is perhaps the most 
successful item in this recital, being most 
dexterously delivered. ‘There are. some 
sensitive changes of colour in El Corpus en 
Sevilla, and Cérdoba certainly sounds much 
less tea-shoppy in its original piano form 
than in the violin and piano arrangement. 
The recording is clear, not very deep. 

A. 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
BWV565. Prelude and Fugue in 
C major, BWV545. Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, BWV544. Passa- 
caglia in C minor, BWV582. Pre- 
lude and Fugue in E minor, 
BWV548. Fantasia in G major, 
BWV572. Anton Nowakowski 
(organ). Telefunken LGX66059 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). Recorded on the 
Organ of the Klosterkirche, Sorro, 
Denmark. 

It is both inconsiderate and irritating of 
gramophone companies to issue records of 
organ music without providing on the 
sleeve any information about the organ that 
is being played. I would gladly eychange 
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the notes on the sleeve of this disc (actually 
they are rather good) for the approximate 
date of the instrument, let alone anything 
else. It is obviously an organ of some 
antiquity, and it is curious that anyone 
should trouble to find such an instrument 
unless its authenticity is to be used to lure 
the customer. After all, you would expect a 
large proportion of the customers in this 
case to be themselves organists, and it is well 
known that organists as a race have an 
insatiable avidity for details about any 
instrument they may hear. 

All of which has nothing to do with the 
record inside the offending sleeve, the 
second side of which originally constituted 
a ten-inch disc reviewed in July 1955. 
D.S. was enthusiastic, and so on the whole 
am I. Perhaps Nowakowski is a little fussy 
at times in the matter of registration, and 
certainly he is apt to lose his rhythm when 
changes occur. The D minor Toccata and 
Fugue does not sound nearly so exciting as 
Walcha’s on another Baroque organ, 
seeming to lack climax, and I found it a 
little wearisome that Nowakowski should 
play the whole of the C major Prelude and 
Fugue (the one in Novello’s Book III) on 
full organ, with mixtures galore, from start 
to finish. The great B minor begins in- 
auspiciously with its first note out of tune 
and a disruptive gap on the first bar-line 
(repeated on several subsequent bar-lines), 
but as this wonderful piece got into its 
stride I found myself being converted to the 
playing and the somewhat intractable and 
antiquated instrument that was being used. 
As so often on old organs, the soft stops, 
used for some of the episodes in this fugue, 
make the most entrancing ploppity sounds. 
The great Passacaglia also starts by dis- 
concerting and ends in glory. I can 
stomach a good deal in the way of funny 
noises from elderly organs, but the very 
first note of the pedal solo theme has a sort 
of bubble on it, while the last three notes 
are practically inaudible, smothered by the 
twelfths that have been sounding from the 
start but suddenly become overwhelming 
at this point ; the result of course is a tune 
that Bach did not happen to write. And 
yet the cumulative effect of this passacaglia 
on this organ is overwhelming. Nowakowski 
keeps his rhythms steadier here than else- 
where, and gives a really splendid account 
of the fugue. Though this is a somewhat 
uneven record, there is much in it to 
recommend, and the recording is good. 

R. 


CHOPIN. Waltzes Nos. 1-14. Stefan 
Askenase (piano). D.G.G. DGM 
19060 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Pennario (3/53) CTL7027 
Lipatti (4/53) 33CX1032 
Rubinstein (3/56) (H)ALP1333 


If. George Sand were comparing the 
above recordings in these columns, I am 
pretty certain she would root whole- 
heartedly for Mr. Askenase. His charmingly 
wayward performances suggest an eager 
female audience of another age, as easily 
melted by the hesitations as fired by the 
sudden bravura passages. For all I know, 
this is how Chopin himself played, and 
certainly Mr. Askenase conveys something 
of that improvisatory character of Chopin’s 
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playing of which so many of his con- 
temporaries wrote. But no one would call 
him a virile pianist. In the very first waltz, 
the one in E flat, he broods over the music 
in gentle contemplation, and though I am 
quite sure the composer meant this piece to 
sound as elated and joyous as the pianist 
can make it, the effect is not unpleasant. I 
feel less enthusiasm for his slow tempo in 
the G flat (why, bless me, I can play it at 
that speed myself), for the staccato notes in 
the “‘ alto” line of the posthumous D flat, 
and for his over-use of the soft pedal in the 
** Minute ”’ waltz. Also he is inclined to 
use too much sustaining pedal, notably in 
the A minor. Frankly I prefer Rubinstein’s 
more masculine approach and more con- 
trolled rhythm in these pieces; not to 
mention his more assured technique. But if 
you like your Chopin capricious, Askenase 
is your man. The very last waltz of all is 
most exquisitely played, and indeed all 
through this disc there are moments of 
enchanting grace and poetic feeling that 
will, for many listeners, more than outweigh 
his rather flaccid attitude to the music as a 
whole. R.F. 


BACH. Prelude and Fugue No. 1 in C 
major; Prelude and Fugue No. 5 
in D major from “The Well- 
Tempered Clavier’’. Prelude No. 1 
in C major; Prelude No. 4 in F 
major from “ Nine Little Preludes 
for the Clavier for W. F. Bach”’. 
Burlesca from Partita No. 3 in A 
minor. Sarabande from French Suite 
No. 3 in B minor. Allemande from 
French Suite No. 6 in E major. Gigue 
from Partita No. 4 in D major. Air 
from Partita No. 6 in E minor. 
Gavottes I and II from English Suite 
No 6in D minor Isolde Ahlgrimm 
(harpsichord). Philips SBR6209 (10 
in., 24s. Od.). 

This is an excellent disc for introducing 
cautious listeners to Bach’s music played on 
the harpsichord. The selected works range 
over a wide field, and they are clearly 
chosen both for their popularity and their 
contrast. While it cannot be said that 
Madame Ahlgrimm’s playing is very 
inspiring, it is competent and extremely 
rhythmical. The tone of her pedal harpsi- 
chord (her “ personal property” so the 
sleeve note informs us) is a little hard at 
times, and in one item the bass register 
sounds slightly uneven—listen to the left 
hand part of the Prelude in C from the 
** Nine Little Preludes ”. The recording is 
of excellent quality. D.S. 





California State Fair 


In association with the Dollar Export 
Council a number of British manufacturers 
have recently been participating in some of 
the American State Fairs. At one held in 
California last year the British display won 
an award for the best foreign stand, whilst 
seven Gold Medals were awarded to 
individual exhibitors, two of these going to 
Trix Electrical for their Trixette Record 
Player and their Trixonic Amplifier. 
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COUPERIN, LOUIS. Complete Woks 
for Harpsichord, Vol. Il. Rugg<or 
Gerlin. (Pleyel harpsicord). Loncon 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50108 (12 in., °5s, 
74d.). 

COUPERIN, LOUIS. Complete Works 
for Harpsichord, Vol. II. Rugg+ro 
Gerlin (Pleyel harpsichord). Lon«on 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50109 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

COUPERIN, LOUIS. Complete Works 
for Harpsichord, Vol. IV. Ruggcro 
Gerlin (Pleyel harpsichord). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50110 (12 in., 59s. 
74d.). 

I really have nothing to add to what 
A.R. said when he reviewed the (first 
volume of this series. The arrangement of 
the pieces is not chronological, so there are 
no observations to make on developing 
style. I listened to these three records (not 
at a single sitting!) with pleasure, if never 
with the keen delight that Mr. Gerlin’s 
Rameau and Francois Couperin recordings 
can afford. ‘To someone who wanted just 
one representative Louis Couperin disc in 
his collection, I should suggest OL50109, 
largely on account of a magnificent G 
minor Passacaglia ; but there is little in 
it. The best thing of all would be if Oiseau- 
Lyre were to gather on to a single MP 
disc the highlights of the series. A.P. 


DEBUSSY. Etudes, No. 1-12. D’un 
cahier d’esquisses. Walter Giese- 
king (piano). Columbia 33CX1261 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Ferber (1/57) DTL93012 
Haas (1/57) DGM18046 


Ever since the advent of LP in 1950, 
record lovers in this country have been 
struggling along without any recording of 
Debussy’s Studies ; and now we have three 
versions in two months. In January I 
lavished a good deal of praise on the 
excellent discs made by Monique Haas 
and Albert Ferber, and now I must risk the 
possible fury of anyone who has already 
got himself one of these by reporting that 
the Gieseking is better still. This is in truth 
a superlative record. Quite apart from the 
playing, the quality is wonderfully true. 
Nevertheless I would not claim that Giese- 
king wins every round. When the music 
is cruelly difficult, he is apt to play for 
safety, and his slow tempi in the 9th and 
12th studies destroy much of the tension 
inherent in these pieces. This 9th study is 
based on very quick repeated notes. A 
pianist can either play very quick repeated 
notes or he can’t, and if he can’t there’s not 
much to be done about it. Frankly, Ferber 
and Gieseking both sound as though they 
were very glad to reach the end of this 
piece. Monique Haas on the other hand 
takes her courage in both hands, both in 
the 9th and in the 12th studies, and her 
incredibly rapid and accurate knife-edge 
playing has all the nervous excitement 
occasioned by a trapeze artist high up 
under the awnings at Olympia. In the 2nd 
Etude, a study in thirds, I found Ferber’s 
slow thoughtful performance the most 
interesting of the three. But in at least half 
these fascinating pieces Gieseking’s intuitive 
understanding of the music, and his delicate 
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Long-playing Records— 
by Land, Sea and Air 


For several decades The Gramophone Exchange 
has been sending large quantities of gramophone 
records to every continent week after week, and it 
would be no idle boast were we to hang outside 
Astra House the sign : 






GRAMPIAN REFLEX 
LOUDSPEAKER 


THE 
CABINET 


Shaped for standing in a 
corner or flat against the 
wall, the cabinet is of 
substantial construction 
in 15 mm. thick first 
grade Plywood with hard- 
wood mouldings. 31” 
high, 22” wide, 16” deep 
it is supplied as a set of 
fully machined parts, 
complete with grille 
material, ready to 
assemble, stain and 
polish. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONE 
RECORDS TO THE WORLD 


To prove our point we took the second week of 
August as a random sample and found that during 
those six days parcels of records left Astra House for 
such places as Finland, South Africa, U.S.A., Ceylon, 
New Zealand, Kenya, Tanganyika, Iceland, the Gold 
Coast, Singapore, Australia, N. Rhodesia, Switzer- 
land, Aden, Trinidad and Brazil. 


As might have been expected, the advent of long- 
playing records in this country has done much to 
extend the scope of our postal service. Not only have 
long-playing records, by their many obvious advan- 
tages, made many new converts for recorded music, 
but the fact that they are far more compact than the 
old type discs and virtually unbreakable has been a 
real boon to those who cannot obtain records locally. 
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ee | . . . the complete speaker with 
the 1255/15 unit for which the 
cabinet has been acoustically 
designed. The 1255/15 unit is 
a high fidelity 12” loudspeaker, 
specially developed for use with 
quality amplifiers. It has an 
extended frequency coverage 
from 20 to 15000 c/s with an 
exceptional performance over 
the useful audio range. 


Why is it that countless enthusiasts in every part 
of the British Isles and abroad prefer to obtain their 
records from us? Some reasons are obvious—we 
stock all makes of long-playing records and orders 
are therefore dealt with most promptly ; each record 
is carefully inspected before dispatch, thus guarantee- 
ing satisfaction; our unparalleled experience in 
packing records ensures that these arrive in perfect 
condition whether they have travelled 10 or 10,000 
miles. 





In addition:there can be no doubt that many people 
order their records from us because we are able to 
give them impartial and critical advice as to which 
is the best recording or performance. 


The precea 7 

Puced. 

CABINET : Set of parts complete wes sind wee - <i] 
GRAMPIAN 1255/15 LOUDSPEAKER _... se - - £9 


May we send you further details and a copy 
of the response curve ? 


THE 


GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE cs 12 AVE PILANIN 


REPRODUCERS LIMITED 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE Makers of Quality high-fidelity equipment 


LONDON, W.C.2 Tel.: TEMple Bar 3097 1S HANWORTH TRADING ESTATE, FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
¢ Telephone : Feltham 2657/8. Telegrams : Reamp, Feltham. 
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EVERYONE IS 
TALKING ABOUT! 
THESE UNITS 










































THE GRAM UNIT. In the short time it has been in production it has 
earned the gratitude of Hi-Fi users everywhere. 

The motor board is adjustable at two levels, 34” and 53” deep, for auto 

and non-auto motor (including all Transcription models) or for a tape 
deck. The area beneath the motor board at single changer level is 

19” wide x 133” deep x 9” high. 

It will take most amplifiers ; perhaps a radio tuner also, if mounted on 

the side. We are being asked how such a fine piece of cabinet work can be 
—— produced to sell at £5.19.6d. but we want to know why Hi-Fi Furniture 




















ee should be so absurdly expensive .? 











SPEAKER ENCLOSURE costing only £5.17.6d. This is a simplified Horn 
Enclosure whereby the middle and treble notes issue chiefly from the front 
of the speaker, while a remarkably rich bass response is evoked by 

sending the sound from the back of the speaker round the barrier and out 
an effluent on the far side. Suitable for 8” and 10” speakers only—and 
especially for the Goodman’s 8” ‘* Axiette’’’. Together with the 

















RECORD STORAGE UNIT holding 150 records and costing £4.17.6d. 
(without legs) you have a complete Hi-Fi housing that not only looks good but, 
even more important, still leaves room for expansion. All the above units 
measure (externally) 20” wide x 14” high x 143” deep. And each unit can 
be converted in a few minutes into a Cabinet merely with the aid of a 
screwdriver and a set of Wooden Legs (32/6) or Metal Hairpin Legs (24). 








*« Hi-Fi Furniture at a sensible price 


Send today for full details of all Record Housing 
Products to Dept. G 26 













BROOK ROAD LONDON N.22 
BOWes Park 2446 


















Shown below is a selection from the Record Housing range 
of record storage cabinets in Queen Anne; Contemporary 
and Console styles from £4.17.6d. to £13.19.9d., holding 
from 150-500 records. 
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phrasing and pedalling result in perform- 
ances that surely no pianist alive today 
could equal. Indeed it is tragically true 
that no pianist alive can play like this. 


DEBUSSY. Preludes, Book 2. Albert 
Ferber (piano). London Ducretet- 
Thomson DTL93117 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Gianoli (4/56) WLP6214-1/2 
Gulda_ (8/56) LXT5117 
Gieseking (11/55) 383CX1304 


This record does not seem to me so 
successful as the same pianist’s disc of the 
Debussy Etudes, reviewed last month. For 
one thing, the quality is far from agreeable. 
The music has been recorded at an un- 
usually high level, with the microphone a 
little too near the piano, and even when 
one’s volume control has been turned well 
back, the piano has a sharp, edgy tone 
which makes impressionistic half-lights 
next-to-impossible. Loud chords, for 
instance those in General Lavine, rasp on the 
ear, which is a pity, for this piece is well 
played. Also there seems to be a very 
faint trace of wow on long sustained notes, 
so that the sound does not follow through 
with truth. Albert Ferber plays some of 
these pieces thoughtfully and intelligently, 
and he always holds one’s interest. At 
times he uses too much sustaining pedal, 
for instance at the start of the very first 
piece, Brouillards, and he misses the magic 
of the habanera-like La puerta del Vino by 
playing it very nearly in strict time. I 
liked his Les fées sont d’exquises danseuses and 
La terrasse des audiences du clair de lune, but, to 
be frank, this record is no match for its 
rivals listed above. j 


MOZART. Sonata in C major, K.279; 
Sonata in F major, K.280; Sonata 
in B flat major, K.281; Sonata in 
E flat major, K.282. Conrad 
Hansen (Mozart piano). D.G.G. 
DGM18320 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This is a record of unusual interest, well 
worth buying. “‘ Mozart Piano ”’ says the 
label, and there is no further identification 
of the instrument on the sleeve. There have 
been several recordings made of Mozart 
compositions on Mozart pianos—notably 
by Paul Badura-Skoda on the Walter 
instrument in the Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna, and by various pianists for the 
Archive Series on the Walter in the Geburts- 
haus at Salzburg. But this new D.G.G. is 
the first one that can carry a clear recom- 
mendation for the ordinary record-collector. 

The piano used has a sharp, clean attack, 
and a very clear tone. Forte and piano are 
Sharply distinguished, as are staccato and 
lecato. Left hand octaves make a fine, solid 
bass, but one which never fogs the passage- 
work above. The mechanism does not rattle 
and buzz, as the Walter pianos, at any rate 


as previously recorded, have tended to do 


when the music is both fast and loud. The 
pitch is a semitone flat by current standards. 

When playing Mozart’s piano sonatas on 
the modern concert grand, one cannot— 
except perhaps in a thorough-going Beet- 
hovenian performance of the C minor—use 
the full resources of the instrument, but 
must work within limits that are fairly 
narrow in relation to the potentialities. Mr. 
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Hansen’s piano, however, evidently allows 
the juxtaposition of the full forte and softest 
piano, even in slow movements, just as 
marked in the score, without out-of-scale 
contrasts. And since he is a bold, brave 
player, the result is vivid and exciting. There 
is an evident difference between using the 
full resources of a smaller instrument, and 
shutting down the limits of a larger one— 
just as an heroic voice, scaled down for 
Lieder, is apt to be less exciting at climaxes 
than a smaller one used at relatively fuller 
strength. 

The tendency to be slightly disparaging 
about Mozart’s piano sonatas is not yet 
dead. A record like this one should make 
new admirers for them. The four sonatas 
here recorded (all composed in Salzburg in 
1774) are all alive and varied works ; and 
I have never heard such details as the 
distinction between the parallel » slurred 
and mf staccato bars, 18-19 before the end 
of the C major, first movement, sound quite 
so effective. Mr. Hansen makes an interest- 
ing textual change from the usual editions 
at bar 10 of this movement, playing for the 
second group of semiquavers D-E-F-G 
instead of E-D-E-F ; I think it an improve- 
ment. The Andante he takes rather faster 
than one has ever imagined it; by 
“terracing”? the tone he draws attention 
to the skill with which the composer could 
achieve dynamic gradations solely through 
his texture: doubling a left-hand octave, or 
thickening an accompanimental chord, 
obviously made more difference on a 1774 
piano than it does on a present-day one. 

In the first Minuet of the E flat Sonata 
(the one with an adagio first movement) 
Mr. Hansen achieves a particularly charm- 
ing sound. The sharp contrasts in the Rondo 
theme, given out p, then f, are very effective. 
In the B flat Sonata (one of Mozart’s most 
interesting) the sound of the cresc. and 
decresc. in the Andante theme is delightful. 

Mr. Hansen, whose LP début was made 
in 1955 fairly inconspicuously with an 
excellent Telefunken version of the Schubert 
E flat Trio, is a most enjoyable player, with 
a verve and vitality that put him in a class 
apart from the tepid keyboard-touchers of 
so much recorded Mozart. He starts the 
ornaments on the beat; he makes all the 
repeats (including one not marked in my 
copy, the second part of the E flat’s 
Andante), and the sonatas gain from it. 
Occasionally he is a little scrambly, but 
never so much so as to spoil enjoyment. 


SCHUBERT. Sonata in E major, 
“Finf Klavierstiicke”’, D.459. 
Sonata in F minor for Piano, 
D.625. Friedrich Wiihrer (piano). 
Vox PL9800 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Wibhrer continues his entirely admirable 
series of. the Schubert piano sonatas, 
playing, as before, with sustained poetic 
insight, fresh and delicate tone, alert 
rhythms, and a score of little interpretative 
touches which present the delightful music 
in its most attractive light. 

Neither of the sonatas here recorded 
figures in the standard list. One is a move- 
ment short, and the other has a movement 
too many. The E major of 1816, post- 
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humously published as “ Fiinf Klavier- 
stiicke ’’, has two Scherzos, flanking a 
central Adagio in the unusual key of 
C major; according to Deutsch, Schubert 
evidently intended to omit one of them. It 
is a bold work, more improvisatory and 
more arresting in style than all but the best 
sonatas. The first Scherzo has a strange 
chromatic theme, the second a very curious 
Trio. The Adagio contains some of 
Schubert’s most sensitive writing for the 
keyboard, and Wihrer makes the most of it. 
The Finale, allegro patetico, is again unusually 
written, with passages that recall the 
accompaniment to “‘ Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen ”’. 

The F minor Sonata of 1818 lacks a slow 
movement, though apparently the D flat 
major Adagio, D.505, may be the missing 
piece. Wihrer does not play it here 
(though there would be room for it on the 
side). This again is a strange, bold work. 
The first movement is dominated by a rising 
three-note motif, with a trill on the middle 
note. The Scherzo is in E major (!), with 
a chromatic A major Trio. The Finale 
opens with a rushing figure that later 
combines with a very beautiful contrasting 
theme in a rich, full movement that spans 
the keyboard. 

The recording is very good; although 
the action of the pedal tends to make itself 
heard as a slight thumping, this is not a 
serious fault. J 


HOELSCHER ’CELLO RECITAL. 
Introduction and Polonaise in 
C major, Op. 3 (Chopin). Aprés un 
réve (Fauré). Adagio con variazioni 
(Respighi). Silent Woods, Op. 68, 
No. 5; Rondo in G minor, Op. 94 
(Dvorak). Sarabande in E major 
(Gaillard). Les Chérubins 
(Couperin). Toccata in D major 
(Frescobaldi). Ludwig Hoelscher 
(cello), Michael Raucheisen (piano). 
Telefunken LGX66061 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

** More than a bag of encore bonnes bouches, 
less than an anthology of the greatest works in the 
cello repertory’’: the opening gambit of the 
sleeve-note just about hits it off. ‘The Chopin 
an intriguing footnote to his output; the 
Fauré sounding quite glorious in instru- 
mental transcription ; the Respighi a con- 
sistently dignified piece that must sound 
sombre indeed in its orchestral original ; 
the Dvorak less dignified, at times contriving 
almost to make the ’cello sound high- 
spirited ; the Gaillard serenely beautiful ; 
the Couperin not greatly effective away 
from the harpsichord ; and the Frescobaldi 
sonorous and brilliant in a fine arrangement 
by Cassado. 

All these are handled with beautiful tone 
and style by Hoelscher, effectively partnered 
by Raucheisen. The effectiveness of the 
partnership is heightened by a recorded 
balance between the two instruments that is 
exactly right ; and in other respects, too, 
save perhaps in the last degree of richness of 
piano tone, the recording is satisfactory. 
Dogged listeners to the ’cello will welcome 
this disc wholeheartedly ; less determined 
ones would probably welcome its division 
into two MPs. M.M. 
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CHORAL AND SONG 


CHERUBINI., Requiem Mass _ in 
C minor. N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra, Robert Shaw Chorale 
conducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
H.M.V. ALP1412 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Recorded from the N.B.C. broadcast 
of February 18th, 1950. 

Santa Cecilia Orch., Guillini 

This seven-year-old version of Cheru- 
bini’s masterpiece is both more taut and 
more tense than the suave reading of 
Guillini, and many may prefer it for its 
heightened drama and depths of pathos. 
The orchestral playing is_ superlative, 
though its beauty is occasionally marred 
(as at the opening of the Gradual) by 
Studio 8-H, hallowed hardener of Tosca- 
nini’s wonderfully shaped lines. The Shaw 
Chorale have edge, which the Italian 
singers do not, yet neither performance 
has that clarity of enunciation one desires. 
Especially at the points where Cherubini 
asks for long-sustained sounds from the 
chorus, there is slight sagging in pitch now 
and again in both discs. 

For a noble, churchly performance, 
Gullini’s is still the best ; but for those who 
admire Toscanini’s art in spite of the draw- 
backs of his studios, this disc is to be warmly 
commended. 


BYRD. Mass for Four Voices. Motets 
from the Gradvalia. Renaissance 


Singers conducted by Michael 
Howard. Argo RG42 (12 in. 
39s. 74d.). 


Fleet Street Choir (6/51) LX3046 or 


(6/54) LXT2919 

Mr. Howard’s highly artistic and indi- 
vidual reading of the Byrd four-part Mass 
has long been known to those who attend 
his London recitals, and it is a matter for 
rejoicing that this performance has now 
been engraved, together with a group of 
Byrd’s Gradualia. ‘The Mass is sung with a 
fine feeling for style and beauty of line, the 
result of several years of training and a 
ready proof of the tradition built up by the 
Renaissance Singers over their com- 
paratively short period of activity. The 
choir is admirably balanced, and succeeds 
in blending warmth of tone and clarity of 
declamation in a way that puts to shame 
the only other competitor in the LP field. 
At only one point did I feel that the tenors 
fall a little below the generally high stan- 
dard: at the words “‘ et ascendit in caelum”’ 
(in the Credo) their upward run does not 
match that of the sopranos, altos, and basses 
in intensity and exultation. Textually the 
performance is well-nigh impeccable, I 
venture to disagree with the accidentals in 
the middle voices just before the ‘“* Amen ” 
of the Gloria ; otherwise everything is quite 
beyond reproach. 

The motets on the reverse side exploit 
counter-tenor timbre on the topmost vocal 
line—an excellent idea, for many of these 
compositions were intended for a choir of 
male voices. Whether it is the fault of the 
recording or the voices themselves, it must 
be admitted that the tone is somewhat 
more pinched and disembodied than it 
might be: perhaps one or two more voices 
on this line would have put matters right. 


(11/53) 33CX1075 © 
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Here, as in the Mass, the readings are 
sensitive and controlled, genuinely devo- 
tional, and imbued with the real spirit of 
polyphonic singing, in which all voices are 
equal, but some are (momentarily) more 
equal than others. 

The sleeve is graced by an excellent note 
on William Byrd and his music, by Harold 
Rutland. Unfortunately, somebody appears 
to have given him faulty or misleading 
information about the motets. Senex puerum 
portabat is not the setting for five voices, but 
for four (without “ Alleluia ’’) and it may 
be found in Tudor Church Music, VII, p. 172. 
Sacerdotes domini, Justorum animae, Assumpta 
est Maria, and Ave Maria are all Offertories, 
the last being for the Annunciation of the 
B.V.M. in Paschal Time, and not (as 
mistakenly printed in the Gradualia of 1605 
and all subsequent editions) for Advent. 
Similarly, Salve regina is not for Corpus 
Christi, but simply one of the Antiphons in 
honour of the B.V.M. _ I find it both 
reassuring and odd that O magnum misterium 
has been recognised as a Responsory, and its 
second half (Beata Virgo) and versicule Ave 
Maria, set separetely by Byrd, added in per- 
formance ; but surely there is no reason to 
repeat O magnum after the repeat of Beata 
Virgo ? In contrast, the Introit Salve sancta 
parens is lacking its psalm verse Eructavit, 
though its “ Alleluia’ shows that it was 
intended for Votive Masses of the B.V.M. 
in Paschal Time. D.S. 


ORTIZ. Recercada quarta por Violon 
Solo. Un Madrigal a 4 con 2 recer- 
cadas. Tres Recercadas sobre 
tenores Italianos. August Wenzin- 
ger (viola da gamba), Margot 
Guilleaume (soprano), Eduard 
Miller (harpsichord). D.G.G. Ar- 
chive EPA37009 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

The name of Diego Ortiz is now primarily 

associated with his treatise on the technique 
of inventing or arranging divisions (varia- 
tions) for viola da gamba and keyboard, 
and this neat little Archive record—the 
first I have seen in the 45 format—presents 
a varied selection from the book’s contents. 
This Trattado de glosas sobre clausulas y otros 
generos de puntos was published in Rome just 
over 400 years ago in two editions: one in 
the author’s native tongue, Spanish, the 
other in Italian, for he was then in the 
service of the Duke of Alba at Naples. 

August Wenzinger, whose gamba playing 
is always a delight, has chosen works from 
the three main sections of the treatise, thus 
providing listeners with a good cross-section 
of the various musical pastimes open to 
sixteenth century duettists. Actually his 

first piece is unaccompanied—it is a 

Recercada, or fantasia-like weaving together 

of successive points of imitation. Then 

follows Arcadelt’s O felici occhi miei, from 
his first book of four-part madrigals 

(1538/9) in a version for voice and key- 

board, performed by Margot Guilleaume 

and Eduard Miller. Both artists have 


realised to perfection the cool beauty of this 
old favourite, and delight is turned to 
wonder when the gamba and keyboard 
arrangements show how many different 
things can be done to one madrigal in the 
way of melodic variation and ornament. 
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The reverse carries recercadas on popular 
ground basses of the day, and though the 
label and index card says that there are 
three, the number of items is in fact fow 
There are however only three differen: 
ground basses: 1—Romanesca, 2— Ruggiero, 
3 and 4—Passamezzo moderno. I had slight 
trouble in guessing the second of these 
basses, as the accompaniment (on a harp 
stop) is very faint indeed. Cataloguers 
should note the following slight errors: 
label A: for ‘* Violin”? read ‘* Violon ”’ ; 
label B: for ‘“‘sobra” read “ sobre” ; 
index card, under Original Title, for 
**nuenamente’”’ read “ nuevamente ”’. 


SCHUBERT. Liebesbotschaft; An 
eine Quelle; An den Mond; Der 
Einsame ; Standchen ; Am Strome ; 
Die Mutter Erde; Der Wanderer 
an den Mond. Der gute Hirte. 
Gott im Frihling; Die Forelle. 
Walter Ludwig (tenor), Walter 
Bohle (piano). D.G.G. DGM19072 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Walter Ludwig is a dull Lieder singer. 
He phrases musically; he delivers the 
words clearly, if with little feeling for their 
particular inflections, and his tone is 
pleasant. But he does not vary it all, except 
to make it louder or softer (often it is too 
loud, especially in sustained notes around D 
and E, which seem to lie especially well in 
his voice). And so all the songs, and all 
the phrases within a single song, take on 
the same colouring. 

This is a pity, for the disc is well recorded, 
and several of the songs are new to LP. 
** An den Mond ”’ is not the song the note- 
writer thinks it is, not one of the Goethe 
settings of 1815 (** Fullest wieder Busch und 
Tal’’), but the Hdlty setting (‘‘ Geuss, 
lieber Mond ’’) of the same year, D.193. 
** Der gute Hirte ”, Uz’s paraphrase of the 
23rd Psalm, is apparently not in the Peters 
Edition of Schubert’s songs. A.P. 


EVENSONG. As sung in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, directed by 
Boris Ord with Hugh McLean 

- (organ). Argo RG99 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
The recent issue of complete recordings of 

Roman Catholic services has enabled many 

lovers of church music to hear, perhaps for 

the first time, exactly how that music takes 
its place in the liturgy. Argo have now issued 

a complete version of an Anglican service, 

and this too demonstrates the role of music 

as handmaiden to an act of worship. 

Besides the special appeal which Evensong 

at King’s has for Cambridge men in general 

and King’s men in particular, it also evokes 
memories (for all who have ever visited 

Cambridge and attended this service) of a 

vast and vaulted interior lit by flickering 

candles and suffused with solemn music. 
Artistically, this Evensong spans two 

Elizabethan eras, but such is the continuity 

and design of the service, and the apt nature 

of the music, that no jars or jolts are 
experienced in moving from one century to 
another. The service is conducted by the 

Chaplain, the Reverend Mervyn Hughes, 

whose sensitively modulated voice, whether 

in singing or in speaking, is a delight to the 
ear. The first lesson is read by Christopher 
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OEDIPUS REX 

(text by Jean Cocteau) 

- Narration by JEAN COCTEAU 
Peter Pears, tenor 

Martha Modl, mezzo-soprano 
Heinz Rehfuss, baritone 

Otto von Rohr, bass 

Helmut Krebs, tenor 

THE COLOGNE RADIO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA and Chorus 
ABL 3054 





SYMPHONY OF PSALMS 

and L’HISTOIRE DU SOLDAT* 

THE CBS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

with Mixed Chorus 

*Concert Suite played by 

Instrumental Septet directed by the composer 





ABL 3065 
Sravinsk) 
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SYMPHONY IN C (1940) 
and CANTATA (1952) 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano 
: Hugues Cuenod, tenor 
PULCINELLA Members of the 
(ballet after Pergolesi) NEW YORK CON ee ee 
ee ee PHILHARMONIC CHAMBER ENSEMBLE 
Phillip MacGregor, Bass — Sa 
THE CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 
ABL 3091 
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Advert 31 


Igor Stravinsky directs authoritative 
Me performances of some of his most 
important compositions in superb 
high-fidelity recordings 
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THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
ABL 3055/6/7 


The cast includes: 

Hilde Gueden, Blanche Thebom, 

Eugene Conley, Mack Harrell, 

Martha Lipton with the CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA OF THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 
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Philips Electrical Limited, Gramophone Records Division, Stanhope House, Stanhope Place, London, W.2. 


Philips are world-renowned makers of Radiograms, Record Players and Record Playing Equipment incorporating the famous ‘Featherweight’ = 
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Brahms 
Piano Quartet No. 2in A major 
CLIFFORD CURZON with 
Members of The Budapest String 
Quartet 
ABL 3122 
‘‘A very fine performance .. .” E.M.G. 
Monthly Letter, September, 1956. 





Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in E flat 
major (‘‘Emperor’’) 
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Keyte, the second by the Chaplain. In the 
canticles by Stanford, Richard White and 
John Walker are accomplished soloists. 
Throughout the service, the organ is played 
by Hugh McLean, who proves himself a 
sympathetic accompanist in the choral 
items and a brilliant soloist in the closing 
voluntary, a Toccata by Francis Jackson. 
Patrick Hadley’s anthem My beloved spake 
is given a splendid performance by choir 
and organist alike. 

Over and around all of this floats the 
benign and bracing genius of that near- 
sexagenarian, Boris Ord, who has done so 
much to make the King’s tradition in 
singing what it is to-day. It is almost 
entirely due to him that so much sixteenth 
century church music figures in the chapel 
repertory, even though little of it is repre- 
sented in the Evensong here recorded. 
There is, however, one item, certainly one 
of the loveliest things in the service, which 
belongs to an even earlier period than the 
Responses of William Smith: a setting of 
the Lord’s Prayer by Robert Stone (1516- 
1613) first published nearly four centuries 
ago. This beautifully wrought miniature 
can be heard in band 2 of side 2, although 
it is not mentioned on the sleeve. 

The recording is fair, at times the organ 
sounds excessively distant. 


NOCHEBUENA EN MONTSERRAT en 
el siglo XVIII. Capilla y Escolania 
del Monasterio de Montserrat. 
Buenaventura Baje (soprano) with 
organ and orchestra directed by Dom 
Ireneo Segarra. London _Inter- 
national TW91167 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

I must confess to being disappointed 
that a choir with so great a reputation and 
so long a tradition as that of the Monastery 
of Montserrat should have recorded the 
amiable but quite inimportant music of 
Dom Narciso Casanovas, an eighteenth 
century composer, rather than (as they did 
in the past) some of the great works of the 
golden age of polyphony, particularly of 
their great compatriot Victoria. 

The settings recorded are of some pieces 
from the Matins of Christmas, differing in 
text from the Roman Office and scored in 
various ways for voices, organ (which is 
practically inaudible) and orchestra: and 
with a soprano soloist whom a reviewer in 
another paper takes to be a female, but who 
is, of course, a treble. Females do not sing 
in monastery choirs! The parts of Matins 
set are the Jnvitatory (much cut) and six 
Responsories, of which the last, Ecce agnus Dei, 
is perhaps the most effective. 

The short sleeve note, with a few details 
about the settings, is in Spanish only, 
which seems an odd way to issue the disc 
in England ; the front cover has on it a 
fine photograph of the famous Monastery. 

The performance is adequate, but there 
is nothing much here to test the abilities of 
the choir. I hope they may soon give us 
something more worthy of them and better 
recorded than the Victoria motet included 
in H.M.V.’s History of Music in Sound. ‘The 
recording of Dom Casanova’s pieces has 
little “‘ atmosphere”’ but is, in general, 
reasonably good, and it is understandable 
that the monks desire to pay tribute to one 
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It is 
now let us move onto higher 


A.R. 


of the composers of their order. 


done: 
ground. 


SCHWARZKOPF RECITAL. Drink to 
me only (Trad., arr. Quilter). Plaisir 
d’amour (Martini). Auf Fligelin des 
Gesanges, Op. 34, No. 2 (Mendels- 
sohn). Songs my mother taught 
me, Op. 55, No. 4 (Dvorak). Si mes 
vers avaient des ailes (Hugo). Nur 
wer die Sehnsucht kennt, Op. 6, 
No. 6 (Tchaikovsky). Murmelndes 
Liftchen, Op. 21, No. 4 (Jensen). Ich 
liebe dich, Op. 5, No. 3 (Grieg). 
Farmyard Song, Op. 61, No. 3 
(Grieg). Schilf, schilf, sausle, 
Op. 36, No. 4 (Sibelius). Schwarze 
Rosen, Op. 36, No. 1 (Sibelius). 
Wiegenlied, Op. 41, No. 1 (R. 
Strauss). Im dem Schatten (Wolf). 
Elfenlied (Wolf). O du liebs angeli 
(Swiss Folk Song, arr. Gund). Gsatzli 
(Swiss Folk Song, arr. Gund). Elisa- 
beth Schwarzkopf (soprano), Gerald 
Moore (piano). Columbia 33CX1404 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This disc bears the title “‘ Songs you 
love ’? which, of course, in regard to items 
not generally well known, must mean 
songs that audiences have particularly 
enjoyed, together with the rest, at Miss 
Schwarzkopf’s recitals all over the world. 

There is no unworthy material here: 
and it would be ridicvlous to call the 
popular numbers “hackneyed”’ just because 
they are so often sung or “arranged”: they 
are all beautiful songs which deserve to be 
adorned with the finest art of the singer. 

The first two songs call for perfect legato 
and absolute simplicity of style, and do not 
quite get it. here. They sound a little 
sophisticated : and how came so impeccable 
a stylist as Miss Schwerzkopf to precede the 
return of the tune in Plaisir d’amour with 
such a vulgar portamento ? After this, 
except for Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, in 
which I covld not detect the znguish of the 
lonely heart, all is very well indeed. 

It is a joy to hear the second verse of the 
Dvorak sung so perfectly—no uneasy swoops 
upwards here—and both the Mendelssohn 
and Jensen songs are exquisitely done. 
Ich liebe dich is treated with the simple 
fervour it needs and the little Farmyard Song, 
new to me, is sung with delightful humour. 

Miss Schwarzkopf’s dramatic qualities 
come into play in the two Sibelius songs— 
how good it is to hear these again—and as 
for Strauss’s Wiegenlied I can only say that 
I have never heard it so beautifully sung, 
not even by Elisabeth Schumann. The 
poise of it, the lovely long phrases, and a 
climax attuned to the quiet nature of the 
song, these things show this great artist at 
her very best. The two Wolf numbers are 
in the same class, and the Swiss folk-songs 
are entirely captivating. 

In all these songs Gerald Moore is the 
perfect partner, playing throughout with a 
luminous quality of tone and an admirable 
sense of style. It remains to praise the 


recording both for balance and for convey- 
ing that sense of intimacy that is so often 
lacking in the recorded recital. 


A.R. 
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SONGS FOR COURTIERS AND 
CAVALIERS. The Italian Mono- 
dists : Dolcissimo sospiro (Caccini) ; 
Damigella tutta bella; Folgorate 
(Calestani) ; In quel gelato core 
(Cifra) ; Infelice Didone; Torna il 
sereno zeffiro (d’India) ; Vientene, o 

- mia crudel (Grandi). Henry Lawes : 
A Complaint against Cupid; No 
constancy in man; An eccho; Tavola— 
In quel gelato core; Parting; 
Dissuasion from presumption ; Suffer- 
ance; Hymn to God the Father ; 
Hymn to God the Son; Hymn to 
God the Holy Ghost; Among rose- 
buds ; A lady to a young courtier ; I 
prithee send me back my heart. Helen 
Watts (contralto), Thurston Dart 
(harpsichord and chamber organ). 
London L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50128 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Although many discs devoted to song 
recitals give the impression of a hasty and 
haphazard plan of campaign, this group of 
ditties for “courtiers and _  cavaliers”’ 
displays intelligent planning and thoughtful 
presentation. The singer is comparatively 
new to the recording world, but there is no 
doubt that her artistry will make many 
friends among connoisseurs of early music. 


One side of the disc is devoted to one 
composer, Henry Lawes (1596-1662) who 
has not previously been represented on 
LPs by his vocal music. Of the five Italian 
monodists whose music is recorded on the 
reverse side, two are likewise new to 
discography: Antonio Cifra (1584-1629) 
and Alessandro Grandi (d. 1630). The 
other three, Caccini, Calestani, and d’India 
appear in a song recital by Gérard Souzay. 
Generally speaking, a man’s voice is better 
for the more masculine of these songs, and 
it would have been a distinct improvement 
to alternate a tenor with the contralto for 
reasons of contrast and of bienséance. I 
feel that recording companies often run the 
risk of spoiling a good idea for. the trifling 
cost of an extra voice or so. But Miss Watts 
is versatile ; she has a striking range of 
colour, a pleasing tone-quality, and a fair 
technique. Her trilla (a cadential ornament 
heard frequently in the Italian songs) will 
improve when loosened. She should tighten 
up, however, on her Italian pronunciation : 
at the moment one senses more than a 
little of Venice-atte-Kensington. Her 
diction in the Lawes songs, on the other 
hand, is altogether excellent. 


There are some gems among the Italian 
songs, fresh and many-faceted, in spite of 
the conventional conceits of their texts. 
There are of course exceptions—the text of 
Dolcissimo sospiro by the opera librettist 
Ottavio Rinuccini, and the lament Infelice 
Didone by the composer of the music, 
Sigismondo d’India, out of Virgil. Certain 
of these early Italians are slowly coming 
to be recognised as masters in their own 
right, as is proved by the recent appearance 
of a book on Sigismondo d’India by 
Federico Mompellio, and the work of an 
English scholar, Nigel Fortune, who has 
edited the songs on this disc. 


The music is in many cases irresistible in 
its passionate warmth, its feeling for purity 
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of line, and its delicate balance of arioso 
and recitative. For many listeners, this 
will be virtually a new experience, and it 
is one that I can recommend with the 
greatest pleasure. Not to be moved by 
the powerful declamation and mature 
harmonic technique of Infelice Didone is to 
be out of touch with some of the best that 
music has to offer anywhere and at any 
time in history. In similar manner, the 
charm and lilt of melodies by Calestani 
(Damigella tutta bella) and Grandi (Vientene, 
O mia crudel) is calculated to persuade the 
most hardened devotee of automatic record 
changers to set the switch at “ manual ” 
and enjoy these pieces a second, a third, 
and a fourth time. Unfortunately, the two 
Calestani songs appear in the reverse order 
to that given on the label. 

The song by Cifra, although not so 
interesting in itself, has been included 
because of an amusing link with one of 
Lawes’s songs. It seems that Lawes had a 
subtle sense of humour, for he succeeded in 
deflating certain vain persons who had no 
ear for any music that was not sung in 
Italian. He had copied out the index of 
Cifra’s Scherzi ed Arie of 1614 and set the 
resulting doggerel as if it were an Italian 
song text, imitating not a few of the 
monodists’ stylistic features in so doing. 
This is an elaborate and successful musical 
joke, and it probably took in a vast number 
of impressionable tyros. 

In more serious vein, the three hymns 
show us an almost unknown aspect of the 
composer’s work. They are fine examples 
by any standard, and place Lawes in the 
front rank of Caroline musicians in this 
field. The courtly songs have a more facile 
though none the less appealing character, 
and a generous selection such as this is a 
very welcome addition to the still small 
amount of seventeenth century English 
music on records. The quality of the 
recording is excellent, and the echo effect 


in Imbre lachrymarum largo comes off 
splendidly. D.S. 
OPERATIC 

GLUCK. Alceste. 
Alceste Kirsten Flagstad (sop.) 
Admeto Raoul Jobin (ten.) 
Evandro Alexander Young (ten.) 
Ismene Marion Lowe (sop.) 
High Priest 
Apollo Thomas Hemsley 
Infernal Spirit J (bar.) 
Eumelo Joan Clark (sop.) 
Aspasia Rosemary Thayer (sop.) 
—- James Atkins (bar.) 


Geraint Jones Orchestra and 
Singers conducted by Geraint Jones. 
Decca LXT5273-6 (four 12 in, 
158s. 6d.). 

Before Kirsten Flagstad sang the title-role 
in the Italian version of Gluck’s Alceste in 
the Third Programme broadcast which led 
to this recording she had studied the part in 
French in 1942, sung it in German at 
Zurich some years later, and said farewell, 
at the Metropolitan Opera, to the American 
operatic stage on April Ist, 1952, with the 
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last of five performances of the opera in 
English. 

In her autobiography Flagstad unfor- 
tunately does not say which of the two 
versions of the opera, the Italian one of 
1767 or the French one of 1776, was used 
at Zurich and which at the Metropolitan, 
only that each was an entirely different 
version, so she has obviously sung in both: 
and on these discs the Italian original is the 
one used, as in the broadcast. The score 
does not appear to be available now, as the 
French version is usually given, and I have 
not been able to see it. The German-French 
Peters edition is no help at all, so radical are 
the changes made by Gluck. 

Flagstad says: “*‘ For so many reasons 
Alceste was the perfect role for me at this 
stage of my life and career’’. For the first 
time, she adds, she wanted to see what she 
looked like from the auditorium. “I felt I 
must have looked striking, perhaps even 
beautiful’. It is a pity the Decca sleeve 
does not reproduce the photograph in the 
role, (in which she does indeed answer to 
that description) taken during her last 
season at the Metropolitan. One is inclined 
to feel, after listening to this recording, that 
the great singer is better suited to the role of 
Alceste than to any other of the more 
familiar parts she undertook. The gravely 
beautiful music might have been written 
for her noble voice, and there is only one 
moment, in the Allegro of the F major aria 
on side 7, when her intonation suffers 
slightly at the climactic high notes. For the 
rest she is in magnificent voice, shaping 
most beautifully the many accompanied 
recitatives, filling out the arias with glorious 
tone, and bringing to life every shade of 
emotion felt by the heroic queen. The 
scenes in which she bids farewell to her 
children are infinitely touching. No less 
memorable is the wonderful scene in the 
Grove of Death (Act 2) in which Gluck’s 
orchestra imitates the cries of night-birds, 
the rustling of leaves and the splashing of an 
invisible waterfall, a scene resembling 
** Che puro ciel ”’ in Orfeo in its orchestra- 
tion, but here suffused with terror. 
Except for an ineffective end the Italian 
version of the celebrated air “‘Divinités du 
styx ”’ seems to me preferable to the French 
one: this, too, is splendidly sung. 

Alceste herself is really the whole opera: 
but Raoul Jobin sings Admeto in so 
impassioned a way as to make of him more 
than a lay-figure and much less of the 
despicable character he was—though that 
certainly is not so clearly brought out in the 
Italian as in thé French version of the opera. 

Alexander Young and Marion Lowe are 
most sympathetic in the parts of the friend 
of the king and the queen’s confidante, 
and the parts of the two children are 
touchingly done. 

Thomas Hemsley is excellent, whether 
as the High Priest—who has some dramatic 
passages to sing—Apollo or the Infernal 
Spirit, certainly a varied set of characters : 
and the chorus, who have much lovely 
music to sing, also do well. 

The orchestral playing, under Geraint 
Jones’s sensitive direction, is very impres- 


-sive: and full weight is given to Gluck’s 


trio of trombones, which we encounter first 
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in the overture—“ the first truly tragi- 
introduction to an opera ’’, as Einstein sa. 
in his book on the composer. The use of 
these trombones in the second scene 5 
Act 1—the temple of Apollo—can sti! 
inspire awe. 

This is a slow moving opera with some 
longeurs but with an abundance of beautifi:! 
things and with a sovereign power, nt 
dimmed by time, to touch the heart. We 
are fortunate indeed to be given this oppor- 
tunity to hear an interpretation of the nanie 
part that can rarely, if ever, have been 
equalled, and with so worthy a supporting 
cast and so artistic a direction. 

Martin Cooper provides valuable notes 
on the opera and its action, but I wish he 
could have given us the Italian titles of at 
least the most important numbers, which 
the ear might readily pick up. 

This, also, would have made a more 
detailed review possible without confusing 
the reader. 

The recording is, in general, good, 
though there are some changes in level here 
and there, but nothing to bother about. 
Those who heard the broadcast and may 
have been a little disappointed in it, can 
be sure of getting a better performance on 
these discs, one, indeed, that is richly 
satisfying. A.R. 


HAHN. “ Ciboulette *—Excerpts. 
Zénobie Francoise Ogéas 
Ciboulette Andrée Grandjean 
Roger Jean-Christophe Benoit 
Duparquet Willy Clément 

tonin Michel Hamel 
Madame Pingret Pauline Carton 


Orchestra and Chorus of Le 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées con- 
ducted by Paul Bonneau. Chorus 
Director: Jean-Paul Kreder. Lon- 
don Ducretet-Thomson TKL93110 
(12 in., 35s. 14d.). 

The wonderfully talented Reynaldo Hahn 
lived until 1947, yet one must think of 
Ciboulette, the barrow girl, as a compara- 
tively late creation. She dates from 1923. 
The pretty, skilful, beautifully scored 
operetta appearing at that date, seemed to 
consolidate the great line which ran from 


' Bastien et Bastienne down to Véronique and so 


was particularly well received in most 
quarters when a resistance to American jazz 
and “the Musical ”’ was still maintained. 

It is a charming score, with its Messager 
like duets—for instance ‘‘ Nous avons fait 
un bon voyage” is very like the donkey 
duet in Véronique. Its touches of burlesque 
will delight those who love French opera 
well enough to be able to laugh at it rather 
as devout catholics will permit themselves 
an occasional half-impious joke. For 
instance when Hahn has to set a comic duet 
which begins “‘ Toi ? Vous? Qui, C’est 
moi!”’, he cannot resist quoting the St. 
Sulpice duet from Manon. On the other 
hand it is fair to admit that nowhere in the 
score is there a sheer melodic inspiration of 
the kind which has carried Offrande, 
L’ Heure Exquise and Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
right round the world. I feel that Cibouletie 
is not really for export ; and this applies to 
the performance too. This has the unique 
Parisian turn of speed which other nations 
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Quality of recording . . . economy of recording... 
You can have both, with ‘SCOTCH BOY’ magnetic 
recording tapes. Choose from Britain’s only compre- 
hensive range, and get the tape that exactly suits the 
job you want to do. Remember, a first-class recording 
machine deserves the finest available tape. Remem- 
ber, too, that ‘SCOTCH BOY’ magnetic recording tape 
brings out the best .in the less expensive recorders. 
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. - standard . . ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111 
magnetic recording tape with acetate base 

Probably the most famous recording tape in the 
world, ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111 has a high reputation for 
clarity of reproduction, and for freedom from 
background noise. It has become the criterion for 
judging fidelity. (Coloured brown for easy 
identification) 
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. . extra-play . . ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 150 


magnetic recording tape with polyester base 


Strongest on the market. Standard spool accom- 
modates 50% EXTRA footage, provides 50% EXTRA 
PLAYING TIME. Exceptionally crisp, clear repro- 
duction, with improved response to higher fre- 
quencies. (Dark red for easy identification) 
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Zeenat ” —choose the right tape for the job! 


.. high output . . ‘SCOTCH BOY’ 120 
magnetic recording tape with acetate base 

Specially developed oxide coating. (Greater 
dynamic range with freedom from distortion 
Utmost signal output at low frequencies. Used 
for highest fidelity audio recordings, and 
similar special applications. (Dark green for easy 
identification) 
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does the job BETTER! 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 
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2 piece Hi Fi...takes up no more room than a radiogram... gives 


authentic high fidelity reproduction... 







The Glyndebourne’ is finished throughout 
in natiral mahogany, adding distinction 
to any setting. 


The ‘“GLYNDEBOURNE’—comprising 2 cabinets fitted 
with the outstanding Avantic DL7-35 Amplifier and wide- 
SUMS BOOM GHGRII.......-.0...0..s0s-s0eceevenesennees £144.5.0d. nett. 
Provision is made for the fitting of these optional extras at 
low cost:— 

4-speed single or autcmatic record player. 

Avantic VHF-FM or MW-AM/VHF-FM radio tuner. 
Avantic tape player. 


The Avantic DL7-35 Amplifier (available separately) 

This is based on a specially designed Mullard circuit, further 
developed to compete in the American market with the finest 
amplifiers the world offers. Hitherto, America has taken all the 
DL7-35’s we could make. Increased production has now made 
possible its general release. ‘The specification speaks for itself:— 


Power Amplifier: Pre-amplifier: 
ntinuous sine wave output: Output: : 
27W at 0.1% total distortion. 220mV at o.1% total distortion. 


Frequency response: 7-controls including loudness 
+ 1dB 1 c/s to 100 kc/s. compensator, switched filter and 
Intermodulation distortion: 1%. monitor/record switch, 8-inputs. 
Damping factor: 50. 8-position selector switch. Re- 
Hum and Noise: — 89 dB. corder output. Rumble filter. 


x Loudspeaker Specification:— 

‘The Avantic Loudspeaker system comprises a 12” low frequency unit and 
two 2%” high frequency units mounted in a resonance-free, acoustically 
designed cabinet providing omni-directional radiation. Frequency range: 
20-22,500 c.p.s. Peak power ratings: 40 watts (1.f.) and 10 watts (h.f.). 


available 
separately 












a ‘GLYNDEBOURNE 
HIGH FIDELITY 


SYSTEM 


oes 


COMPLETE IN 
2 MAGNIFICENT 
MATCHING CABINETS 


Here is the answer to every awkward Hi Fi question you 
ever thought of. Complete in two elegant matching cabinets 
finished in natural mahogany, the ‘Glyndebourne’ provides 
for every home, large or small, high fidelity in its most pleas- 
ing—and practical—form. A thrill to listen to... a delight 
to see. 

The console cabinet houses the outstanding Avantic 
DL7-35—possibly the finest amplifier ever built in Britain— 
and its associated equipment. The loudspeaker cabinet con- 
tains a 3-unit* system that matches in every detail the super- 
lative performance of the amplifier. Together they provide a 
degree of control and a quality of sound that cannot be 
surpassed. 

Designed in the light of the very latest developments, the 
‘Glyndebourne’ is the high fidelity system not only of today, 
but of tomorrow. Separate units may be added or replaced 
as desired—thus the ‘Glyndebourne’ can never become 
“‘dated’’. It is yours for a lifetime of good listening. 


Post coupon today for fully descriptive literature and the name 
of your nearest Avantic Dealer where you can judge this won- 
derful instrument for yourself. 





You’re going to hear a lot about 


Please send me illustrated leaflets on the ‘Glyndebourne’ and 
DL7-35; also the name and address of my nearest Avantic dealer. 
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Witham, Essex Tel: Witham 3184. Grams: Parion Witham 
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canr.ot equal but which is waspishly thin 
and stinging in tone quality at many 
poinis, especially from the thrill, mincing 
little ladies. Willy Clément does Duparquet 
with a certain charm and probably if you 
could see the performance as well as hear 
‘t you would form a more indulgent 
estimate. After all the element of sex appeal 
in operetta ought not to be ruled out, as it 
largely is when only our ears and not our 
eyes are the judges. At least one cannot say 
the performance lacks vivacity. 

The recording is fair to medium with some 
very dry and unlifelike patches. What has 
been put on this record is one number after 
another, 16 in all, with scrolls between and 
no connecting dialogue. And at the last 
gasp, the valse chantée is simply repeated after 
a ten second pause giving the whole 
selection a je ne sai quoi of haphazardry 
which heaven knows was probably not 
intended. P.H.-W. 


BORKH OPERATIC RECITAL. 
“ Salome” : Closing Scene; Ah! 
Du wolltest mich nicht deinen Mund 
kiissen lassen, Jokanaan! (R. Strauss). 
Ah, perfido !—Concert Aria, Op. 65 
(Beethoven). ‘ Oberon” : Ozean! 
Du Ungeheuer! (Weber). Inge 
Borkh (soprano), Vienna Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. Decca LXT5250 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

Inge Borkh’s performance as Elektra, in 
Strauss’s opera, was the outstanding feature 
of the Stuttgart Opera’s visit to London in 
1955. Her Nordic appearance suggested, 
indeed, that Sieglinde had found her way 
into the wrong opera, but not many 
Elektra’s I have seen have had the courage 
to simulate Hofmannsthal’s description of 
his heroine. 

Salome is another part in which Miss 
Borkh has achieved great success. Strauss, 
no doubt, had his tongue in his cheek when 
he said he wanted a singer with an Isolde 
voice who could sound like a sixteen-year- 
old Princess: but he was in dead earnest 
when he asked for the artist to use only the 
simplest and most restrained of gestures 
and not to behave like ‘“‘ exotic variety 
stars ”’, 

I have only seen Welitsch in the part 
among contemporary singers and, in her 
magnificent performance, she certainly 
sometimes went further than this, vocally 
as well as dramatically: as also, I believe, 
did Christel Goltz. 

Walburga Wegner’s voice is the most 
childlike in the available versions but, 
playing the Philips recording of the opera 
again, I found her constricted upper 
register a graver handicap than Goltz’s 
unsteadiness and too great maturity of 
voice. Borkh seems to come somewhere 
between Welitsch and Wegner. Her tone 
is remarkably steady and pure and her 
vocal ** gestures ” are certainly simple and 
restrained. She puts less into Salome’s 
muttered words, after she has embraced 
the severed head, than either of the three 
other singers, but leaves it to the orchestra 
to underline them. In some of the most 
trying phrases there is a sense of strain, and 
not all of them are well shaped, but the 
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singer rises splendidly and with passion to 
the great climaxes and gives us some very 
lovely soft singing as well; for example, 
at “du warst schén ” (“‘ thou wert fair ”’) 
and “‘Und das Geheimnis der Liebe ist 
grésser als das Geheimnis des Todes” 
(“and the great mystery of love is greater 
than the mystery of death ”’). 

If Borkh is rather an un-sensuous sound- 
ing Salome the playing of the orchestra, 
under Josef Krips, supplies a voluptuous 
and glowing background with fuller tone 
and more detail than in either of the 
previous LP versions, and forcefully supports 
Salome’s ecstatic outburst at the close of 
the scena. 

Inge Borkh, on this disc, gives us most 
satisfying singing of “ Ah perfido! ”, very 
expressive in the recitative and in the slow 
section of the aria, if a little smudgy in the 
florid portions of the Allegro. 

It is not to be expected that Inge Borkh 
(or Gré Browenstijn, whose recording of 
**Ozean du Ungeheuer ”’, and “ Ah perfido”’ 
P.H.-W. reviewed last December) could 
equal Flagstad’s heroic singing of “‘ Ozean 
du Ungeheuer’’, but her attack is good, 
especially, as with the Dutch soprano, in 
the allegro. What is lacking, besides sheer 
splendour of voice, is an all-through sense 
of tension, perhaps one of the most difficult 
things for a singer to achieve. There is, 
nevertheless, much here to admire and 
again the orchestral accompaniment is 
finely played and. as spaciously recorded as 
on the rest of this excellent disc. A.R. 


MASSENET. “ Manon”; Toi! Vous! 
from Act 3. 

PUCCINI. “ Manon Lescaut” : Tu, tu 
amore? from Act 2. Dorothy 
Kirsten (soprano), Richard Tucker 
(tenor), Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, New York, conducted by 
Fausto Cleva. Philips NBEI1051 
(7 in.,- 11s. 10d.). 


In the Puccini opera, Des Grieux bursts 
in, filled with reproaches, to the salon 
where Manon has been richly installed by 
Geronte. In Massenet, Manon comes to 
the church of Saint Sulpice where the 
young Abbé des Grieux is about to leave 
the wicked world: thereafter the situations 
run parallel: reproaches, cajolery from 
Manon, and Des Grieux’s final admission 
that he still loves her. 

Neither performance is _ particularly 
winning. Miss Kirsten and Mr. Tucker 
rush at the Puccini, bowling the phrases 
along at a terrific pace, hardly giving the 
words or the emotions time to tell. Force- 
fulness, not ardour, is what we hear in Des 
Grieux’s great cry of “‘O tentratrice”’. 
In the St. Sulpice scene Mr. Tucker is a 
beefy Des Grieux and Miss Kirsten’s first 
“moi” (** Oui, c’est moi ”’) goes off like a 
pistol shot. Later there are some very nice 
things — none better than the “ N’ai-je 
plus mon nom ?” marked en serrant, and 
crescendo, and also trés ému et haletant (page 
288), which is very telling. But she has 
picked up a trick of rushing, here and there, 
the three ascending notes with which each 
question begins. Neither Miss Kirsten nor 
Miss de los Angeles, who pulls out all the 
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stops with her cajolery, is half so subtle a 
temptress as Ninon Vallin. Let us hope 
that E.M.I. will soon look to France, as 
well as to America, for their reissues, and 
give us the LP of Vallin’s Manon recordings. 
A.P. 


PUCCINI. “ Madama Butterfly ” : Un 
bel di, vedremo ; Che tua madre ; Tu, 
tu, piccolo Iddio! (Act 2). Gianni 
Schicchi”? : O mio babbino caro. 
“Manon Lescaut”: Sola 
perduta abbandonata (Act. 4). 
“ Turandot” : Tu che di gel sei 
cinta (Act 3). “La Bohéme” : Si, 
mi chiamano Mimi (Act 1). “Tosca” : 
Vissi d’arte (Act 2). La Fanciulla 
del West”: Laggiu nel Soledad 
(Act 1). “Suor Angelica” : Senza 
mamma. Antonietta Stella (soprano), 
London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. H.M.V. 
ALP1428 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The beauty of Antonietta Stella’s voice 
has been consistently praised by Philip 
Hope-Wallace in those of her recordings 
that have so far been issued, and her 
artistry and technique as consistently called 
to account. 


I agree that there are grounds for this 
and certainly in this ambitious and challeng- 
ing programme of Puccini arias one can 
find some signs of ‘vocal and dramatic 
immaturity. 

Miss Stella gives little more than con- 
ventional interpretations of the Bohéme, 
Tosca, and Gianni Schicchi arias: but in 
those from Butterfly, Manon, Fanciulla del 
West and Suor Angelica she seems much more 
involved, and in all of them her ability to 
soar effortlessly to the big emotional 
climaxes provides the authentic thrill. She 
seems to me a singer of enormous promise 
and I only hope her forthcoming appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera will not 
induce her to think she has nothing more 
to learn. 


Her Manon aria is really deeply felt, she 
lightens her tone effectively at ‘* Terra di 
pace mi sembrava questa” (“ I sought this 
region as a peaceful haven”) and is 
splendid in the powerful concluding phrases. 

In Minnie’s short aria, describing her 
childhood, Miss Stella catches the right 
note of simplicity and hits that top C bang 
in the middle, giving us the true Puccinian 
Srisson. 


Her technique is not quite equal to the 
floating soft high A at the end of Sister 
Angelica’s aria, but she very nearly 
achieves it and sings the soft phrases 
preceding it movingly—as indeed, the 
whole aria. 

Too great intensity, resulting in some 
gusty singing, is not a bad fault and may be 
more easily corrected than the reverse. I 
think this disc, with splendidly played 
accompaniments (but why does the orch- 
estra “‘ give the note” to the singer in 
Visst d’arte: both should start together) 


will give great pleasure if intelligently 
used, and not played—one emotional aria 
after another—straight through. The 
recording is excellent. A.R. 
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ROSSINI. “Il Barbiere di Siviglia ”’. 
Rosina 
Giulietta Simionato (mezzo-sop.) 
Berta Rina Cavallari (mezzo-sop.) 
Count Almaviva 
Alvinio Misciano (ten.) 
Figaro Ettore Bastianini (bar.) 
Doctor Bartolo 
Fernando Corena (bass) 
Cesare Siepi (bass) 
Arturo la Porta (bar.) 


Don Basilio 
Fiorello 
An Officer 
Giuseppe Zampieri (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino con- 
ducted by Alberto Erede. Decca 
LXT5283-5 (three 12 in., 118s. 104d.). 
Serafin (12/52) (H) ALP1022-4 
‘‘ Sparkle ’—how difficult it is to define 
that quality, except that as with love or 
liberty you know quick enough when it is 
absent. The latter part of this performance 
from the singing lesson onward perks up, 
but frankly I found a good deal of the 
earlier scenes lacking in sparkle, in mischief, 
in chic. Not, please note, lacking in 
spirits; there is splendid energy from 
Figaro and the Count in the duet “* Numero 
quindici, etc.”, but that is not quite the 
same as the mercury which I am sure 
should course through this wonderful old 
work. It helps to follow with the score or 
libretto; and again I must say that I 
think of all famous opera composers 
Rossini suffers most by being merely heard 
and not seen in full scenic action. Take as 
an instance the ‘‘ buona sera ”’ episode or 
the “Pace, gioia” episode; both wildly 
funny in the theatre but by ear alone hardly 
raising a smile, especially as here where the 
vocal acting is neither subtle nor well 
studied. But it’s the lack of mercury in 
Erede’s baton which worries me most. 
‘La calunnia ”’ goes at a snail’s pace with 
a dull climax and though by the standards 
of ensemble obtaining in most Italian houses 
today, a fairly high level of to-getherness is 
attained in the big chattering set pieces, the 
standard is not up to that of Gui and 
Glyndebourne, I consider. 


Not that the H.M.V. Los Angeles set 
under Serafin was much of a dazzler. 
Decca’s Bastianini, with a tremendously 
loud, dark, rather untidy baritone is at 
least better than was H.M.V.’s Bechi, but 
I can hardly think of a fainter compliment. 
Still, instead of little barks and slurs, 
Bastianini really makes an effort to sing the 
florid music in such things as the “* Dunque 
io son’’ duet with Rosina. Here, however, 
Miss Simionato is positively laboured in her 
efforts—never a hint of mischief or laughter; 
the music is taken doggedly like a singing 
exercise in which she is nearly but not quite 
proficient and which still hasn’t limbered 
up her voice to a sufficient flexibility. Miss 
de los Angeles on H.M.V. was slightly 
better in this duet, though not much. 

In ‘“‘Una voce”, Muiss_ Simionato 
manages—rather solemnly—to pass with 
honours. But “sparkle” ...? Nota 
trace of it. I wonder what speed Righetti, 
the original Rosina, adopted and whether 
in fact the coloratura contralto voice 
Rossini had in mind was able, in those days, 
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to “ speak ”’ as fast as a light soprano today. 
Presumably. Frankly some of Miss 
Simionato’s efforts struck me as ponderous, 
but she does quite well in the Lesson scene 
and the aria ‘‘Contro un cor... .” 
The tenor is less smooth than H.M.V.’s 
Monti in the first act serenades but has 
perhaps more character and though rough 
and ready when it comes to florid singing, 
he generally holds his own and “ tells ”’ in 
the ensembles. Siepi’s Don Basilio sounds 
very loud and rather wild and displays 
surprisingly little talent for vocal comedy 
acting, much less than Corena’s Don 
Bartolo which is one of the better individual 
performances, especially in the recitative 
e.g. where he speaks lovingly of Cafferelli 
the castrato. But with such a dark voiced 
and rather basso sounding Figaro and two 
such heavy singing basses as well on stage, 
there is really little light and shade among 
the elder gentlemen. Rina Cavallari sings 
Berta’s jolly solo better than you’d probably 
hear it in most houses today and the native 
Italian in the spoken passages is a decided 
asset in this new set as a whole, which 
enjoys excellent recording and passably 
neat and interested playing from the 
sometimes too muted orchestra. But the 
old opera does not ever dance along as it 
would under, say, Beecham. It is a fairly 
conscientious, authentic-sounding and well 
recorded Barber—and to be sampled by all 
wanting just that, basically. But not, I 
hope, the last word. P.H.-W. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. 
“‘ Snegurochka ”’, 
Snegurochka Sofiya Jankovich (sop.) 
Lel 
Militza Miladinovich (mezzo-sop.) 
Kupava Valeria Heybalova (sop.) 
Spring 
Biserka Tzveych (mezzo-sop.) 
Bobilicka 
Lubitza Versaykoun (mezzo-sop.) 
Wood Spirit 
Drago Dimitrievich (ten.) 
Page Anita Yelinek (mezzo-sop.) 
Tsar Berendey 
Stepan Andrashevich (ten.) 
Dushapn Popovich (bar.) 


Mizgir 
King Frost 
Miro Changalovich (bass) 
Nikola Janchich (ten.) 
Ilya Gligorievich (bass) 
Ivan Murgashki (bass) 
Ist Herald Bogolub Grubach (bass) 


Bobil 
Bermyata 
Carnival 


2nd Herald Krsta Krstich (ten.) 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
National Opera, Belgrade, con- 
ducted by Kreshimir Baranovich. 
Decca LXT5193-7 (five 12 in., 
£9 18s. 1$d.). 

** The Snow Maiden”, Gerald Abraham 
says in his Studies in Russian Music, “ has 
that unity of spirit that belongs only to 
living works of art: The transparence of 
its harmonic and orchestral texture, the 
flavour of its melodies, are unmistakable ”’. 
Many of these melodies, in this gloriously 
lyrical opera, are borrowed folk tunes—for 
example the introduction, chorus, and 
Bobil’s song about the beaver at the start 
of the third act—others are composed in the 
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spirit of folk music, and in the long course 
of four acts and a prologue there are + «ry 
few pages that are not fresh and inspire«. 

Professor Abraham in his admirable 
sleeve-note, in which he draws on the book 
mentioned above, alludes to Rimsky. 
Korsakov’s enthusiasm for Ostrovsky’s ‘an- 
tastic play, for which Tchaikovsky ‘ad 
before composed incidental music: ‘‘ Tere 
seemed no better subject in the wile 
world than this, no more poetic figures than 
Snow Maiden, Lel, or Spring, no better 
kingdom than that of the Berendeys with 
their marvellous Tsar, no better relicion 
and philosophy of life than the worship of 
the sun-god Yarillo ”’. 

He completed the score during the 
summer of 1880 in a country house he had 
rented for his family. ‘“ Everything 
delighted me”, he said, “the lovely 
garden . . . with its flowering lilacs, its host 
of wild flowers and the ceaseless singing of 
the birds—all this peculiarly harmonised 
with my pantheistic feeling at the time and 
with my delight in the subject of Snow 
Maiden ”’. 

The composer was particularly interested in 
the three half-real, half-mythical characters 
of Snow Maiden the wise paternal 
Tsar, and the shepherd singer Lel, who 
represented to him “ the ideal folk-artist, 
the personification of music itself and its 
magic power ’’, mediating between man- 
kind and the powers of nature, but 
immersed in his dreams and ‘“ sometimes 
detached and apparently heartless in 
dealing with normal beings ”’. 

Rimsky-Korsakov himself drew attention 
to the use of primary colours in his score ; 
there are numerous solo passages for violin, 
’cello, flute, oboe and cor anglais, and 
especially for the clarinet—which was 
much favoured by him at this time. 

Notable examples are the flute solo at 
the close of Snow Maiden’s aria ‘* Gather- 
ing berries ” and the oboe counter-melody 
to the arietta almost immediately follow- 
ing ; the clarinet and cor anglais solos (all 
unaccompanied) preceding, severally, the 
scene in Act 1 between Lel and Snow 
Maiden, Lel’s first song (Act 1) and third 
song (Act 3), and the ’cello obbligato to the 
Tsar’s Cavatina (Act 2). All these are very 
well played, and indeed the orchestral part 
of the score provides a constant delight. It 
contains a number of enchanting nature 
pictures such as the awakening of Spring 
and the bird-twitterings in the Prologue, 
the pastoral introduction to Act 2 (The 
village of Berendey) and the Tsar’s March 
in this act, the celebrated Dance of the 
Tumblers in Act 3, and above all the 
wonderful introduction to Act 4: daybreak 
in the valley of Yarillo, the sun-god, with 
the Spirit of Spring, surrounded with 
flowers, rising from the depths of the lake. 

There is no outstanding singing, but all 
the artists are competent and some make 
up in artistry what they lack in voice. 
Above all the performance, as a whole, 
communicates a great sense of enjoyment. 

Stepan Andrashevich conveys well, as 
the Tsar, the impression of an aged and 
wise man, but his rather dry voice suffers 
some strain in the beautiful arias given to 
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Daudet- Bizet 

L’ ARLESIENNE 

Play in three acts 

with incidental music 
MARY MARQUET, BERTHE BOVY, MAURICE 
CHAMBREUIL, HUBERT NOEL, PIERRE 
LARQUEY, FERNAND SARDOU, ROBERT 
VIDALIN, JACQUES BERNARD, 
BERNADETTE LANGE 

with chorus and orchestra conducted by 
ALBERT WOLFF 

LXT 5229-30 (Decca LPs) 


Oboussier 
ANTIGONE 
Recitative, aria and elegy after 
Sophocles, for alto and orchestra 
ELSA CAVELTI 
CGreiser 
SYMPHONY IN D MINOR, OPUS 44 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by 
ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 5097 (Decca LP) 


Richard Strauss 
CLOSING SCENE FROM SALOME: 
Ah! du wolltest mich nicht deinen Mund 
kiissen lassen, Jokanaan 
Beethoven 
CONCERT ARIA, OPUS 65: Ah, perfido! 
Weber 


ARIA FROM OBERON: Ozean! Du Ungeheuer! 
INGE BORKH with 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 


conducted by 
JOSEF KRIPS. 
LXT 5250 (Decca LP) 


« 
EMLYN WILLIAMS AS CHARLES DICKENS 


I, Charles Dickens; Moving in society 
(Scenes from ‘Our Mutual Friend’); Paul 
(Scenes from *Dombey and Son’); Mr. Bob 
Sawyer gives a bachelor party (An 
episode from ‘Pickwick Papers’); The 
signal man (A ghost story from ‘Christmas 
Stories’); Mr. Chops (A story from 
‘Christmas Stories’); The fancy ball (An 
episode from’ A Tale of Two Cities’) 

LXT 5295-6 (Decca LPs) 


* Rossini 

IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA— 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
GIULIETTA SIMIONATO, ETTORE 
BASTIANINI, CESARE SIEPI, FERNANDO 
CORENA, ALVINIO MISCIANO 

and suporting cast with 
The Chorus and Orchestra of the 
Maggio Musicale Fiorentino 

conducted by 
ALBERTO EREDE 

LXT 5283-5 (Decca LPs) 








* Gluck 


ALCESTE 
KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD, RAOUL JOBIN, 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, MARION LOWE, 
THOMAS HEMSLEY 


and supporting cast with 


The Geraint Jones 

Orchestra and Singers 
conducted by 

GERAINT JONES 
LXT 5273-6 (Decca LPs) 


* Rimsky-Korsakov 

SNEGUROCHKA—THE SNOW MAIDEN 
SOPHIA JANKOVICH, MILITZA 
MILADINOVICH, VALERIA HEYBALOVA, 
BISERKA TZVEYCH, DUSHAN POPOVICH, 
MIRO CHANGALOVICH 

and supporting cast with 





The Chorus and Orchestra of 

The National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by 

KRESHIMIR BARANOVICH 
LXT 5193-7 (Decca LPs) 


*Already announced in this journal. 


Brahms 


SONATA NO.1 IN G MAJOR 
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Recent DECCA PUBLICATI 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, OP. 78— RAIN ; The Decca Book of Opera Werner Laurie (40/-) 


SONATA NO.2 IN A MAJOR 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, OP. 100 


SZYMON GOLDBERG and ARTUR BALSAM 
AXTL 1082 (Brunswick LP) 


Franck 
SONATA IN A MAJOR 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO; 
Fauré 
SONATA NO.|l IN A MAJOR 
FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO, OP. 13 
JOSEPH FUCHS and ARTUR BALSAM 
AXTL 1083 (Brunswick LP) 





Russian libretti with English transliterations 
and literal translations 

Khovanshchina (7/6) 

Ivan Susanin (10/-) 


Queen of Spades (10/-) 
German libretto with literal English translation 
and thematic analysis 


Gétterdammerung (7/6) 


Italian libretto with literal English translation 


ll Trovacore (4/-) 
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which serve the music lover 


Companion booklet to the London Ducretet- Thomson 


Anthology of Cante Flamenco (2/6) 


French text with literal English translation 


Renard (3d) 


German text with literal English translation 


Kirsten Flagstad Lieder Recital (6d) 


Completely revised edition of 


Jazz on LPs (4/-) 
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DUCRETET-THOMSON, 
RECOROS 


Moliére 


LE MISANTHROPE 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT, MADELEINE 
RENAUD, PIERRE BERTIN, JEAN DESAILLY, 
SIMONE VALERE, NATHALIE NERVAL, 
JEAN-PIERRE GRANDVAL, GABRIEL CATTAND 


TW 91168-9 (London International LPs) 


Daudet 
LETTRES DE MON MOULIN, VOL. I 
La chévre de Monsieur Seguin; Le curé 
de Cucugnan; Les vieux; Les trois 
messes basses 

FERNANDEL 
TW 91170 (London International LP) 


Wagner 
LOHENGRIN: ACT I PRELUDE; ACT III 
PRELUDE and BRIDAL CHORUS; 
LOHENGRIN 'S NARRATION 

WALTER GEISLER with 

The Chorus and Orchestra of The Hamburg Opera 
DIE MEISTERSINGER: ACT I PRELUDE; 
ACT III PRELUDE; SACHS MONOLOGUE; 
PRIZE SONG 

WALTER GEISLER and JAMES PEASE with 

The Hamburg Opera Orchestra 
both sides conducted by 

LEOPOLD LUDWIG 
DTL 93054 (Ducretet-Thomson LP) 


Hahn 

CIBOULETTE—FExtracts 
ANDREE GRANDJEAN, PAULINE CARTON, 
FRANCOISE OGEAS, WILLY CLEMENT, 
MICHEL HAMEL, JEAN-CHRISTOPHE BENOIT 
Chorus and Orchestra of 
Le Theatre des Champs-Elysées 

conducted by 
PAUL BONNEAU 

TKL 93110 (Ducretet-Thomson LP) 







AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF INDIAN CLASSICAL MUSIC 
artists include 
PANDIT RAVI SHANKER 
DTL 93111-3 (Ducretet-Thomson LPs) 
collected by Alain Danielou and recorded 
under the auspices of UNESCO 


Debussy 
PRELUDES, VOL. 2 
Brouillards; Feuilles mortes; La puerta del 
vino; Les fées sont d’exquises danseuses; 
Bruyéres; Général Lavine; La terrasse des 
audiences du clair de lune; Ondine; 
Hommage a S. Pickwick, Esq., PPMPC; 
Canope; Les tierces alternées; Feux 
d’artifice 

ALBERT FERBER 
DTL 93117 (Ducretet-Thomson LP) 


Galuppi 
CONCERTI FOR STRING ORCHESTRA: 
No.| in G minor; No.2 in G; No.5 in 
E flat; No.3 in D; No.4 in C minor; No.6 
in B flat 
The Milan Chamber Orchestra conducted by 
ENNIO GERELLI 


LGX 66057 (Telefunken LP) 


Bach 
TOCCATA AND FUGUE IN D MINOR, 
BWV.565; PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN 
C MAJOR, BWV.545; PRELUDE AND 
FUGUE IN B MINOR, BWV.544; 
PASSACAGLIA IN C MINOR, BWV.582; 
PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN E MINOR, 
BWV.548; FANTASIA IN G MAJOR, 
BWV.572 
ANTON NOWAKOWSKI 


at the organ of the Klosterkireche, Sorre, 


Denmark 
LGX 66059 (Telefunken LP) 
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Mendelssohn 
CONCERTO NO.1 IN G MINOR 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA, OPUS 25 
Richard Strauss 
BURLESKE IN D MINOR 
FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA 
POLD!I MILDNER with 
The RIAS Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
ARTUR ROTHER 
LGX 66062 (Telefunken LP) 


LUDWIG HOELSCHER CELLO RECITAL 
Introduction and polonaise in C, Op. 3 
(Chopin); Aprés un réve (Fauré); Adagio 
con variazioni (Respigh?); Silent woods, 
Op. 68, No.5 (Dvorak); Rondo in G minor, 
Op. 94 (Dvorak); Sarabande in E (Gaillard); 
Les chérubins (Couperin); Toccata in D 
( F’rescobaldi) 
with 

MICHAEL RAUCHEISEN piano 
LGX 66061 (Telefunken LP) 


FAVOURITE BALLADS 
Smilin’ through; If I could tell you; One 
love for ever; From the land of the sky blue 
waters; Forgotten; Pale moon; Duna; In my 
garden; Sunrise and you; Marcheta; Your 
song from Paradise; O, that we two were 
maying; In the gloaming; I'll sing thee 
songs of Araby; A perfect day 

THOMAS L. THOMAS with 

IVOR NEWTON piano 
LXT 5247 (Decca LP) 
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him, even though that is, in the circum- 
stances, realistic. 

Sofiya Jankovich’s Snow Maiden is charm- 
ingly sung though her extreme top notes 
are, as recorded, somewhat brittle, and she 
seems reluctant to trill: she characterises 
the part very well and is most touching in 
her death scene and when she melts. 
Biserka Tzveych is excellent as her mother. 
Dushan Popovich has a fine upper range 
to do justice to his tempestuous duet with 
Snow Maiden in Act 3 and, if too con- 
sistently loud, is the wild character of the 
story to the life, while Valeria Heybalova is 
first-rate as the all too human Kupava. 
The smaller parts are all well cast with the 
right kind of voice for them and the chorus, 
not always keeping a clear melodic line, 
are spirited, awestruck, or joyful according 
to occasion. The way they pronounce the 
last syllable of “‘ Carnival”, in the Pro- 
logue, is fascinating. They excel in the fine 
melody (with harp and piano accompani- 
ment) for the blind guzli-players, at the 
start of Act 3, and in the great hymn to the 
sun with which the opera ends. 

And that brings me to Lel, who intones 
this final chorus. Rimsky-Korsakov designed 
this part for a contralto, and I should so 
describe Militza Miladinovich’s voice rather 
than as a mezzo-soprano as given on the 
sleeve. The quality of her voice is smooth 
and beautiful, but she seems unable to use 
any but a lachrymose stop or to draw firm 
melodic lines. In her first song she is 
defeated by the florid phrases the cor anglais 
has just so cleanly played, and no note of 
gaiety comes into her voice when she 
responds to the Tsar’s command for a 
merry song, though it is marked, at the 
start, Allegro giocoso. She does suggest the 
magic power and detached nature of the 
character, to some extent, but not the ideal 
folk-artist. 

Anna Pollak sang this part in the Sadler’s 
Wells production of the opera, and she, if I 
remember rightly, came much nearer to 
the heart of the character. 

Lel is not, however, the whole opera and 
at least Miss Miladinovich can convey 
much of the appeal of the lovely songs 
given to her. 

There I must end, leaving unsaid much 
more one could say about this enchanting 
opera, but recommending it most cordially. 
The surfaces are very smooth, the recording 
of the orchestra remarkably good and of 
the voices equally so, save for some con- 
gested sections when principals and chorus 
are singing all out. Kreshimir Baranovich 
and his company have secured a very vivid 
and engaging interpretation of the lovely 
score. A.R. 
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STRAUSS, R. “Elektra”: Ich will 
nichts horen ; Was willst du, 
Tremder Mensch. Christel Goltz 
(soprano), Elisabeth Hoéngen (con- 
tralto), Ferdinand Frantz (baritone), 
Bayerisches Staatsorchester con- 
ducted by Georg Solti. D.G.G. 
DGM19038 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

It is possible to get used to being 
frustrated ; but that doesn’t make the 
condition any easier to bear. Elektra- 
lovers gnashed their teeth when Beecham, 
seven years ago, recorded only the final 
part of the opera (but what a thrill that 
performance gave us !) ; now, tantalisingly, 
we have no more than the two high-spot 
scenes with a cast which could have been 
the nucleus of a fine complete recording. 
Why, in these days when full-length operas 
are de rigueur (even those as big and unknown 
as Frau ohne Schatten), must we be content 
with snippets—sizeable ones, it is true, 


but snippets none the less ? (Incidentally, © 


I wonder what happened to that complete 
Cetra Elektra under Méitropoulos, with 
Anny Konetzni and Mddl, that came out 
in the States six years ago ?) 


In the title role here, Christel Goltz 
has all the bite and attack in the voice 
which is so necessary to top the orchestra 
(and which Schliiter so conspicuously 
lacked), and throws herself whole-heartedly 
into the part of the half-crazed, humiliated 
creature who nurses an implacable hatred 
of her sinful mother. The first scene 
recorded is that in which Klytemnestra, 
seeking relief from the nightmares which 
disturb her rest, is told by Elektra that only 
blood can quiet her dreams: with horrid 
eagerness, she is prepared to sacrifice any- 
thing, but is appalled when Elektra, 
gloatingly, reveals that it is she herself who 
is to be hunted through the palace and 
struck down by the axe. Strauss set this 
terrible scene to blood-curdling music— 
though the score no longer seems unbearably 
discordant, as it did to its first hearers in 
1909, it still retains its savagery—and the 
orchestral playing here powerfully supports 
the dramatic effect. Héngen as Klytem- 
nestra atones for all the unsteady, insecure 
recordings (in less suitable casting) of 
which we have had to complain in the last 
couple of years: her recital of horrors— 
hideously conjured up by Strauss with a 
pp held string chord, a tuba and a group of 
horns—is chilling. So, in a different way, 
is Goltz’s top C as Elektra exults at the 
thought of her mother’s death. 


The balance of voices and orchestra is 
expertly handled both on this side and in 
the other scene (though perhaps the basses 
are slightly more prominent than they 
should be). The string tone, and the string 
playing, are excellent. At the start of the 
scene of Elektra’s recognition of her lost 
brother Orestes, however, some of the fire 
is missing in the playing—comparison with 
Beecham here (even in a recording no 
longer of first quality) is inevitable. 
Ferdinand Frantz has a noble-sounding 
voice, but he sings rather syllabically at 
first; and Goltz occasionally sounds 
slightly less at ease—even to the extent of 
singing a palpably wrong note in the 
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phrase Herold des Ungliicks. But the lament 
for Orestes, whom Elektra fears dead, 
and her gradual recognition of her brother, 
are most moving; and the end of the 
scene, with Elektra blessing all who may 
help in his vengeance, makes us impatient 
that we are not given the rest of this wonder- 
ful score. L.S. 


WAGNER. “Lohengrin”: Prelude ; 
Prelude to Act 3; Bridal Chorus; In 
fernem Land. Walter Geisler (tenor). 
“Die Meistersinger von Niirn- 
berg” : Prelude ; Prelude to Act 3 ; 
Wahn! Wahn! Uberall Wahn! 
James Pease (baritone) ; Morgen- 
lich leuchtend; Walter Geisler 
(tenor). Chorus and Orchestra 
of the Hamburg Opera conducted 
by Leopold Ludwig. London 
Ducretet-Thomson DTL93054 (12 in., 
39s. 74$d.). - 

This is very ordinary Wagner playing 
and the vocal part of the record isn’t even 
as good as that. Most of the Act 1 Meister- 
singer Prelude is very stolid and never comes 
to life in a warm glow, while there isn’t 
much bloom on the string sound in the 
wonderful Act 3 Prelude. Perhaps this last 
is partly due to the recording which has this 
label’s well-known clarity but not the 
warmth for, of all operas, Die Meistersinger. 
At anyrate, the same orchestra sounds very 
different in the Telefunken Reger-Hiller 
record. Yet one cannot lay all the blame on 
the technicians for there are a good many 
places where Walter Ludwig is dull, 
insensitive or plodding. And some of the 
blame must go to the orchestra—the last 
top A of the Lohengrin Act 1 Prelude, for 
example, takes some time to settle down and 
there are other moments that are less than 
first-rate. 


The chorus in Lohengrin, which sounds 
more as if it is offering the bride advice than 
felicitating her on her marriage, is also 
intolerably wobbly in the middle section of 
this piece, so much so that it is really quite 
impossible to hear what the chords are. 
Walter Geisler is a rather hard-voiced, 
unimaginative Lohengrin and Walther, but 
James Pease sings well and does his mono- 
logue with feeling and intelligence. He 
sounds rather young for Sachs and his 
German vowels sound a little odd here and 
there (the monologue begins more like 
“Wann ? Wann ?”), but he is clearly a 
good singer and a good artist. He deserves 
to be heard on a more recommendable 
record. Soe 


POETRY AND DICTION 
SHERLOCK HOLMES. Doctor Watson 


meets Sherlock Holmes: The 
Final Problem. Sir Ralph Richard- 
son as Doctor Watson, Sir John 
Gielgud as Sherlock Holmes and 
Orson Welles as Professor Moriarty. 
Decca LK4164 (12 in., 35s. 14d.). 
This is a star-studded production. In 
addition to the major roles listed above, 
both stories are produced by Harry Alan 
Towers, and they are directed respectively by 
Val Gielgud and Martyn C. Webster. There 
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is music specially composed by Sidney 
Torch and played on the violin by Campoli. 
This last consists of little more than a single 
phrase, which will presumably find its way 
into a second edition of the book “‘ Sherlock 
Holmes and Music”, which appeared a 
few years ago. The stories have been 
adapted by John Keir Cross, who is 
Conan Doyle’s biographer. It is of course 
right that Holmes should be represented on 
disc, but I am not at all sure that this is his 
medium. I am quite sure that Sir John 
Gielgud is badly miscast, although he 
impresses in the duel with Moriarty on the 
edge of the Reichenbach Falls. Here 
Orson Welles also plays well. Sir Ralph 
Richardson is a natural for Dr. Watson— 
“Home at Seven” and all that. His 
narration is delivered in the imagined 
tones of the ex-Army doctor, and rings 
true. I do not know what the Baker Street 
Irregulars will say about this, but they will 
surely join me in welcoming these stories to 
the gramophone. The first story is extracted 
from “A Study in Scarlet” which appeared 
in 1886 and was the first of the series. 
** The Final Problem ” killed Holmes, but 
as everybody knows he had to be brought 
back to life (in itself a masterly piece of 
work) to re-appear in “‘ The Empty Room” 
and other stories. Faced with this galaxy 
of talent, one is tempted to ask what Mr. 
Emlyn Williams unaided would make of 
Holmes. I wonder. R.W. 


EMLYN WILLIAMS AS CHARLES 
DICKENS. Our Mutual Friend : 
Moving in Society. Dombey and 
Son: Paul. Pickwick Papers : 
Mr. Bob Sawyer gives a _ party. 
Christmas Stories: The Signal- 
man. Christmas Stories: Mr. 
Chops. A Tale of Two Cities : The 
Fancy Ball. Decca LXT5295-6 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 

It was on December 27th, 1853, that 
Dickens began his public readings in 
Birmingham. On October 29th, 1951, Mr. 
Emlyn Williams appeared in London as 
Dickens in readings. He has been doing so, 
on and off, in various cities of the world 
from that day to this. I am not a Dickensian, 
but I shall never forget that evening in one 
of London’s least comfortable theatres when 
Emlyn Williams told these stories. Emlyn 
Williams came to England from Wales via 
France ; it was a curious introduction to 
this country and has resulted in a mastery 
of our language that is bewitching. Those 
who recall his broadcasts, apart from his 
work as playwright and actor, will know 
that he is a born reporter. His recent piece 
on Hungarian refugees bears this out, and 
his Dickens readings bear the mark of 
superb reporting. This recorded selection 
is high art. Railways, like cricket, have 
inspired a literature, and it may be that 
“The Signalman” is the first piece of 
imaginative writing on the subject. Turn 
out the light and you are down in that 
cutting, confined in that box ; you are there 
by that pathetic little group of people at 
the mouth of the tunnel. Turn up the light 
and you are playing cards in Bob Sawyer’s 
rooms, and in the story of Monsieur Le 
Marquis and the dead child from “A 
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Tale of Two Cities ”” you are caught up in 
an apocalyptic vision. The silent surfaces 
give the Williams voice everything it needs, 
and there cannot be a man who will be 
unmoved by these tales, even if, like me, 
you “‘ cannot read Dickens’. These two 
records represent a tremendous experience. 
Each is complete in itself, but they will both 
be bought, so there is no need to break 
them down. R.W. 


MOLIERE. Le Misanthrope. 


Alceste Jean-Louis Barrault 
Céliméne Madeleine Renaud 
Oronte Pierre Bertin 
Philinte Jean Desailly 
Eliante Simone Valére 
Acaste Jean Pierre Grandval 
Arsinoé Nathalie Nerval 
Clitandre Gabriel Cattand 
Basque Jj. Galland 
Un garde A. Jobin 
Dubois Jj. Juillard 


Direction by Max de Rieux. London 
International TW91168-9 (two 12 in., 
79s. 3d.). 

The versatile Renaud-Barrault company 
though denigrated in some quarters in Paris 
where anything too successful or too long 
popular is always run down by the élite, 
continues to give very fine performances 
and the preservation of these on disc is a 
most valuable service performed by this 
issuing company. London saw just this 
production recently and New York is seeing 
it this month (February). For those who 
had the luck to see it and still more for 
those who didn’t, it should be a splendid 
investment and is of course strongly recom- 
mended to the Upper Fifth Modern 
Language specialists; for how can you 
learn to love Moliére from the printed 
page ? You must hear the splendid muscular 
spring of his stride. 


In some way I find this recorded per- 
formance actually more enjoyable than the 
one I have seen these players give more than 
once on the stage. The horrid truth is that 
the porcelain-pretty Mme Renaud, though 
still amazingly young-looking, is slightly too 
old in the flesh to be an entirely credible 
Céliméne ; and M. Barrault, a fraction too 
short in the leg to carry off the full bottomed 
wig which Alceste must wear, gives the part 
in the flesh a certain unbecoming cockiness 
—let’s not mince words and say he seems a 
bit common, a bit “‘spiv”’ even, in this 
role. But neither of these drawbacks 
emerge on the records which render the 
pith and essence of the play, with its irony, 
malice, good sense and wit as perfectly as 
you could want, with beautiful enunciation 
and perfect focus of character. If the end 
does not quite rise to the almost tragic 
sadness and disillusion of which the great 
comedy is capable, it comes very near. The 
last ten minutes should be listened to by any 
doubters before buying. Very funny, too, is 
the great scene of bitchiness between 
Céliméne and Arsinoé, the first of its kind 
and the last word in that line. I think M. 
Bertin slightly overplays his hand, but he is 
very recognisable, which is important in a 
play-by-ear. Mlle Valére’s Eliante is 
transparent, candour itself and a joy. M. 
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Desailly is almost too good for the 1.4- 
interesting Philinte. 

For the right buyer, then, this grat 
comedy, finely done, is highly reco-a- 


mended. P.H.-\W 
POETRY READINGS, Vol. 2. The 
Lady of Shalott (Tennyson). The 


Brown Girl; The Trees so Hizh 
(anon.). Lucy Gray (Wordsworth). 
Epistle to Martha Blount (Pope). 
julia’s Letter from “Don Juan” 
(Byron). The Humble Petition of 
Frances Harris, Anno 1700; Lines 
from “ Verses on the Death of 
Dr. Swift’? (Swift), The Extasie 
(Donne). The Parting (Drayton). I 
feed a flame within from “ Secret 
Love, or the Maiden Queen” (Dryden), 
Never seek to tell thy love (Blake). 
Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cat (Gray). Lines from “ The 
Duchess of Malfie” (Webster). His 
Litany, to the Holy Spirit from 
** Noble Numbers ” (Herrick). Fear 
no more the heat o’ the sun from 
** Cymbeline ” (Shakespeare). Read 
by Dame Peggy Ashcroft. Decca 
LXT5265 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
[ trust no one is going to call Dame Peggy 
the Callas of the spoken aria. But I fear 
that these records of hers are going to divide 


_opinion and create controversy just as do 


those of the Greek-Italian diva. I naturally 
do not want to repeat all the strictures [| 
made on her first collection last month and 
cannot too much insist that in the theatre 
this actress seems to me to exert an irresistible 
spell, besides moving in the very highest 
reaches of her art. But one would have to 
be deaf not to challenge a great many points 
in her mike-reading. For one thing tempo, 
which is often quite unnecessarily slow, and 
rhythm, which has always seemed to me 
her very strongest suit in the theatre—who 
that saw her Juliet will ever forget the 
rhythm of it ?—but is here punctuated by 
little revivifying breaths or gasps as if she 
were trying to conjure up in the loneliness 
of a studio the natural glow which in a full 
theatre she stirs from an audience. 

The elegiac poems are the best, out and 
away. The last three choices triumph if in 
no other way by sheer candour of feeling, 
sincerity or “ love ’’, quite simply. But the 
monotony I discovered last month can 
hardly be denied in The Lady of Shalott. 
There is a kind of splurging, schoolgirlish 
merriment in The Brown Girl which faintly 
recalls Arthur Marshall’s gym mistress 
types and the Byron lacks crispness, sparkle 
and variety. Where it is a question of 
opening the heart to our listening ear, no 
one could be finer. But at other times when 
the phrasing (as a violinist would say) is the 
whole point, I find Dame Peggy’s range 
curiously limited and her weighting and 
launching of certain phrases disconcertingly 
enthusiastic rather than artistic. I daresay 
some people will violently disagree with me 
and I rather hope they will, as in the case of 
Callas. I can see that the qualities which I 
find irritating on constant repetition of some 
of these sincere readings are exactly those 
which other tastes might label as “ divine 
spontaneity, free spring-of-feeling”’ and 
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“their success is undoubted... 


at the price of rather more than £6 they seem to me 


to be a ‘snip’ for domestic use.”’ 
P. Wilson, *‘The Gramophone’’, Oct. 1956 








... 80 wrote Mr. Percy Wilson after he had heard 


@ a demonstration of these two Stentorian Units. 
0 Since his review appeared, it has been confirmed 
again and again in the letters we have received 


from actual users. As on so many previous 
occasions, experts and users agree that here are 


# | G H b | D E L | T y fine examples of High Fidelity at realistic cost. 


Our experience in loudspeaker design and 

manufacture covers more than thirty years, and 

Uj N i T S W.B. Hi Fi products are now in use all over the 
world. Such a background promises good per- 


eeeeee*eeH#eesk#eeef#fe%8Fef#8e Fee @ formance, and that promise is worthily upheld in 
these particular speakers. 
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8° P.M. Unit, 16,000 gauss 
magnet. Fitted with cam- 
bric cone, die-cast chassis 
and universal impcdance 
speech coil providing in- 
stanmtaneous matching at 3, 
7.§ and 15 ohms. Handling 
capacity 6 watts Frequency 
response §0-14,000 C.p.s. 
Bass resonance 63 c.p.s. 


£6-17-0 


Including PT. 





K The range of Stentorian High Fidelity Units 
comprises twelve models, ranging from 25" to 15°. We have 
produced six ready-to-assemble cabinets for speaker systems. T 8 i 4 
All these, together with the W.B.12 Hi Fi Amplifier and the . 
Stentorian VHF/FM Tuner, can be seen and heard at our 8” P.M. mid-range and high frequency Unit, 16,000 
London Office, 109 Kingsway, W.C.2, any Saturday between gauss magnet. Fitted with fibre paper cone and 
@ a.m. and 12 acca. die-cast chassis with a handling capacity of 15 watts 
when used with a 1,500 C.p.s. cross-over. Fre- 
quency response up to 17,000 c.p.s. Impedance 


you fully descriptive leaflets on any—or 15 ohms. 
£6-10-0 


all—of our products. 









Alternatively, we will be happy to send 


Including P.T. 





WHITELEY ELECTRICAL RADIO CO. LTD - MANSFIELD - NOTTS 





More and more users are writing to say how much they appreciate 


our High Fidelity units, and these letters are coming not only from 


England, but from man 'y other parts of the world. 


All this is intensely gratifying, for although there is Satisfaction in making 


a good product it is only human nature to be doubly satisfied when the 


customer tells you how right you are. Gentlemen—we thank you! 
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ROTOR shafts used in Garrard Electric Motors are hardened, 
ground, lapped, then super finished on the machine shown above. Three 
hones vibrating at fast speed impart to the surface of the steel shafts a very 
high degree of finish. This finish can be measured and is better than one 
micro inch which is almost a mirror finish. Nothing less than this high 
standard is considered suitable for use in Garrard equipment. One more 
reason why Garrard units are the finest in the world. 
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the like. The Drayton farewell, “ Since 
there’s no help, etc.”, is surely a man’s 
pom ? (Or am I wildly prejudiced— 
ladies please inform me ?) I would like it 
done by Speaight or Redgrave and not as 
here. broken into slow fragments with a 
faint suggestion of a lisp here and there and 
such words as “‘ glad ”’ or “ Jot” blurted 
right out of focus. 

No I am not won over ; and yet, seeing 
how few acceptable speech records there are, 
I urge you to ignore everything I have said 
against this and hear it for yourself. For it is, 
shortcomings or none, a beautiful actress 
beautifully reading beautiful poetry, and it 
might be your favourite record. P.H.-W. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


50 Years of Great Operatic Singing 
Volume 6 


HERE does this selection come from ? 

Each side contains one item recently 
issued in other collections. For instance 
the Scotti monologue from Falstaff was 
included in “‘ Fifty Years of Great Operatic 
Singing” of July and Caruso’s 1906 
“M’ appari”’ was in the collection of his 
arias reviewed by me last month. Then, 
who thought of using Melba’s cold and 
uncharacterised “‘ Voi che sapete”’? ? And 
after exhibiting Galli-Curci in her best 
voice in 1919, with all the runs in “*‘ Sempre 
libera ” exquisitely light and true, why drag 
her out again in 1930 when her voice was 
scarcely able to cope adequately with the 
line of the Chanson Hindoue (a tenor aria 
in any case) ? 

However I am still at the stage of thinking 
it fun to get any reissues of past glories 
and shall not complain, even if told by 
Mr. Shawe-Taylor that I do not sufficiently 
animadvert on loss of quality in course of 
transfer, which is indeed noticeable. Take 
for instance the glorious Destinn “‘ Suicidio’’, 
one of the most intensely dramatic examples 
of singing ex'stent. I find the present 
version clearer actually in the matter of 
words than my old 78, but something of 
the sheer “ binge”’ and fervour seems to 
have been lost, twiddle the controls how I 
may. It is none the less a treasure. 


CSLP516. SIDE ONE. Follie! follie! from ‘“ La 


Traviata”, Act 1 (Verdi); Amelita Galli-Curci 
(soprano) with orchestra. March 7th,1919. Chanson 
hindoue from ‘‘Sadko”, Scene 4 (Rimsky- 
Korsakov); Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano) with 
orchestra. March 26th, 1930. Pari siamo! from 
“ Rigoletto ’’, Act 1 (Verdi) ; Titta Ruffo (baritone) 
with orchestra. April 19th, 1920. L’Onore! Ladri! 
from ‘ Falstaff”, Act 1 (Verdi); Antonio Scotti 
(baritone) with orchestra. October 7th, 1909. Un 
bel di, vedremo from ‘‘ Madama Butterfly ’”’, 
Act 2 (Puccini); Lucrezia Bori (soprano) with 
orchestra. January 4th, 1928. Lo vedremo, o 
veglio audace from ‘‘ Ernani’”’, Act 2 (Verdi) ; 
Mattia Battistini (baritone), Aristodemo Sillich 


bass) with orchestra. 1906. 

Side one. 1. Light and brilliant, in the 
finest tradition, almost comparable to the 
“Una voce” of a year previous. 2. Sad 
and strained ; not worth reviving except 
as a curio of time’s revenges. 3. Very loud 
and stirring for a pre-electric, but of course 
not a patch on Gobbi for total effect now. 


4. Falstaff as in “ Fifty Years, Vol. 1 ”’—good. | 


9. Lucrezia Bori, at last, makes the grade 
on these old time issues ; an affecting “‘ Un 
bel di”, with good orchestra (or so it 
sounds after pre-1914 efforts) but not in any 
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‘way magnificently representative of this 
artist whose florid singing and vivacity 
were so wonderful, the very qualities this 
aria does not call forth. 6. The Battistini is 
the plum ; wonderful singing, stylish, clear 
of tone with just enough vibrato to keep 
the note alive as it is spun. It is a good 
scene, too, this trenchant duet between 
king and Don Silva. 


CSLP516. SIDE TWO. Suicidio! from “La 
Gioconda ’’, Act 4 (Ponchielli); Emmy Destinn 
(soprano) with orchestra. April 9th, 1914. Mamma, 
quel vino e generoso from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ 
(Mascagni) ; Enrico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra. 


December 15th, 1913. M’Appari tutt’ amor from 


** Marta ’’, Act 3 (Flotow) ; Enrico Caruso (tenor) 
with orchestra. February 11th, 1906. Mom coeur 
s’ouvre a ta voix from ‘Samson et Dalila’’, 
Act 2 (Saint-Saens); Louise Homer (contralto) 
with orchestra. May 27th, 1914. Voi che sapete 
from ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro’’, Act 2 (Mozart); 
Dame Nellie Melba (soprano) with orchestra. 
August 23rd, 1910. Meco sulla verrai from 
“Rosalinda”’”’ (Veracini); Luisa Tetrazzini 
(soprano) with orchestra. February 2ist, 1913. 
H.M.V. CSLP516 (12 in., 42s. 6d.). 


Side two. 1. Superb example of Destinn— 
the energy of the declamation and the 
solidity of the low notes coming down on 
such phrases as “‘del mio camin”; the 
attack like an arrow hitting dead centre 
out of the blue at the climax; and the 
passion in the reiterated ‘“‘ dentro l’avel ”’ 
all make this one of the most astonishing 
pieces of singing I know. 2. Splendid of 
course—with immense passion and darken- 
ing sorrow at the end and yet so well in 
character that the little reply of ‘* Nulla, 
nulla ”’ to old mother Lucia (represented 
by a groaning ’cello) is wholly convincing. 
What a “round ” this exit would get in 
any theatre! 3. As in Caruso Vol. 2. 4. 
Spacious Homer never nods; with a 
mezzo-soprano range of perfect equality 
and an upper limit she cannot resist showing 
off with a high alternative Saint-Saéns 
never wrote. The chuff-chuff accompani- 
ment to the verse sounds highly ridiculous 
and for my taste there is a little too firm a 
port wine type of fruitiness in these clarion 
tones. I like Dalila more French, with 
slightly more nasal and “ forward ” quality. 
Still Homer must have been pretty gorgeous. 
5. A cool Cherubino, not even making the 
join back into the major with special 
artistry though not of course running out of 
breath as poor Patti did when she tried a 
similar but more audacious bridge-over. 
Why not Mmé Schumann’s ? 6. Tetrazzini 
sounds delighted and delightful here, as 
sweet as an old flute and one which 
apparently needed no breath. The rock 
steady low notes, the last little flourish, the 
perfectly taken trill, from slow to fast and 
then the lift, right out of it, on to a perfectly 
held note a third up, is the sort of thing you 
just don’t hear anywhere now. P.H.-W. 


RACHMANINOV. Concerto No. 4 in 
G minor, Op. 40. Sergei Rach- 
maninov (piano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. H.M.V. CSLP515 (12 in., 
42s. 6d.). 
1941, 


This is another reissue of great value. The 
Rachmaninov Fourth has never had the 
success of his earlier concertos; partly, 
perhaps, because it is on the whole less 
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single-minded and effective music than 
those, and partly because of the unfortunate 
tendency of the slow movement to quote two 
other more assuredly popular tunes. 


But now on record the work really has a 
chance, for the composer’s own perform- 
ance—as obviously brilliant as it is authentic 
—is reproduced in a recorded quality 
barely to be distinguished from a good 
average of to-day’s. By the highest 
standards, the piano tone does lack body to 
some limited extent ; the orchestral tone, 
by some miracle, does not, nor does it 
seriously lack brilliance. The overall sound, 
in fact, is distinctly more pleasant than that 
of many of to-day’s less outstanding 
products. 


In only one respect, that of spacing, does 
the reissue seem to me to be odd. The 
first side is given to Rachmaninov’s first 
two movements, the second to his third. 
The first and second movements are 
musically quite separate, but the second and 
third are not, running into each other. As 
together these two play only for less than 
fifteen minutes, it is difficult indeed to see 
why they could not have kept their 
continuity by sharing the second record 
side. But, oddly spaced or not, this valuable 
record will surely find a ready welcome. 


M.M. 


IRISH RECORDS 


At the head of five Beltona LPs of Irish 
music is “‘ Words and Music of Ireland ” 
devised by Richard Hayward and featuring 
Sean Maguire, a very devil of an Irish 
fiddler who plays on a Guarnerius, and 
himself. Here is pure, true and unashamed 
sentiment which never descends to senti- 
mentality. Not content with his part in 
making the record, Mr. Hayward also 
designed the pictorial front of the sleeve, 
which incoporates a magnificent view of a 
scene in Donegal painted by Frank 
MacKelvey and provided the excellent 
notes on the reverse (Beltona EBL522). 


Here in the space of half an hour is a 
comprehensive collection of Irish verse, 
balladry, folksong and melody by poets and 
composers known and unknown. 


I have described Mr. Maguire as a very 
devil of a fiddler, and so he is, but he also 
plays the pipes, the Uilleann pipes which 
are so much softer in tone than the Scottish 
variety, and the tin whistle, from which he 
conjures melody of surprising sweetness and 
purity. He also sings when required. Mr. 
Hayward sings and recites verse. This is a 
disc that is very difficult to describe. The 
items are not separately banded, indeed not 
every one is heard in full. Rather does Mr. 
Hayward present an uninterrupted sketch 
of the poetry and music of the land he loves 
and in it he includes melodies, the dates of 
the origin of which is speculative at the best, 
a comparatively modern music hall ditty, 
poems by Padriac Colum and Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, dance measures, a ballad in 
honour of a greyhound which won the 
Waterloo. Cup three times and Come back to 
Erin, which, as Mr. Hayward points out, is 
only Irish by adoption, having been com- 
posed a hundred years ago by an English- 
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woman. A regular “ Week-end Book ”’ in 
fact, and with not a false note anywhere. 

This is a superb example of the art which 
conceals art ; for let no one imagine that 
so apparently “ artless ’’ a programme can 
be devised and presented without a great 
deal of knowledge, skill, taste and judgment. 
It is good indeed to find Mr. Hayward in 
such excellent voice. 

Mary O’Hara’s artistry may fairly be 
likened to that of Richard Hayward, 
although he was singing and even recording 
long before she was born, for she is only 
twenty-one now. But those who have heard 
her at the Edinburgh Festival will know that 
already. In 1955 as a member of one of the 
unofficial productions with which the 
Festival proper is surrounded she stole much 
of the thunder which others expected and in 
1956 she was an official guest artist in 
**'The Pleasure of Scotland ’’. In “ Songs 
of Erin” (Beltona LBEI13) she sings 
eighteen traditional songs and accompanies 
herself on the Irish harp. In mood the 
songs range from grave to gay and love songs 
to a child’s *‘ dandling ”’ song with non- 
sensical words. Six are sung in Gaelic ; 
The Weaving Song, which is occupational in 
origin, Eileen Aroon, the well-known love 
song, Fill, Fill a Run O, which is an appeal 
by a mother to her son to return to the 
Church, Dileen O Deamhas, sung while 
bouncing a baby on the knee, Ceol an 
Phiobaire, a piper’s love song, and Aliliu 
Na Gamnha, in which a peasant girl regrets 
leaving her native countryside for city life 
in England. Miss O’Hara has a voice that 
is small in tone but very sweet and attractive 
in quality and uses it with an artistry that 
is almost uncanny in one so young. 

“Dear Little Shamrock” (Beltona 
LBE11) takes its title from the song with 
which the second side opens and which 
Richard Hayward points out in his admir- 
able sleeve note «is not a folk song at all as is 
popularly supposed but was written by 
William Shield, an English composer of 
many operas in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. The other 13 songs 
were mostly collected by Herbert Hughes. 
Here, too, many moods are represented. 
Patrick O’Hagan is the singer and the 
accompaniment, in which the organ is used 
a good deal, is directed by Harold Stead. 
This disc is especially recommended to those 
who prefer singing to be a little more 
sophisticated. But for me, give me Miss 
O’Hara and Mr. Hayward. 

In Volume 2 of “* Irish Country Dances ” 
by Fred Hanna and his Ceilidhe Band 
(EBL523) again the bulk of the music is 
Irish by descent but one or two items can 
only claim inclusion because of popularity 
in Ireland as elsewhere. It is the native 
Jigs and Marches that are the greatest 
attraction, and how good they are. The 
constitution of Mr. Hanna’s band is 
interesting. His well-known trio consists 
of accordion, piano and drums but for this 
record he has added violin, double-bass 
and saxophone. 

A second Fred Hanna record, ‘“* The 
Green Isle’, is in the form of a mixed 
concert. The “ overture ”’ is a lively Two- 
Step selection, and then follow songs by 
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Myles O’Connor, Teresa Clifford, Jimmy 
Kennedy, Gladys Devlin, Frank Murphy 
and Joe Lynch. The band brings the first 
half to an end and similarly opens and 
closes the second half in between which 
each of the soloists sings another song. Of 
the singers I like Teresa Clifford much the 
best. Her songs are The hills of Glenswilly 
and The star of Donegal. She is perfectly at 
ease, sings in unsophisticated but excellent 
style and her vowels sound perfectly 
natural to her. Of the men I think Joe 
Lynch is the best and I like him better in 
The rose of Aranmore than in the better 
known The Irish Emigrant. Best of all, 
however, is Fred Hanna’s leading of his 
band with a piano accordion, which, by 
the way, is tremolo-tuned. W.A.C. 


CLASSICAL REISSUES 


Vocal 

Decca LW5255 collects the Mireille 
extracts from LXT2898 (backed by some 
of Lucia, reviewed by A.R. in August 1954), 
sung by Mado Robin, and adds one further 
piece, which was presumably crowded out 
on the 12-inch side. This is the Chanson de 
Magali, “‘La brise est douce et parfumée”’, 
with Michel Malkassian as the tenor. Mado 
Robin’s chief claim to fame lies in her 
sensational top notes; she has no oppor- 
tunity to let them off here. Her voice is not 
attractive in timbre. She sings the notes 
efficiently, without charm or elegance. If I 
wanted a disc of Mireille highlights, J should 
make rather for those by Janine Micheau, 
backed by the Pécheurs de Perles extracts on 
LXT2789. This omits “ Vincenette a 
votre age’’, in which Vincent praises 
Mireille by the rather ungallant method of 
saying how much prettier she is than his 
sister, but includes the stirring Air de la Crau, 
in place of Mme Robin’s dull Priére. 

James Johnston was a Sadler’s Wells 
tenor when he recorded the four arias now 
reissued on Columbia SED5532 (originally 
DX1539 and DX1548): the Flower Song 
from Carmen, “On with the motley ”’, 
“Ah, yes, thou’rt mine” (Ah si, ben 
mio ”’) from Tvovatore, and ** Mother, the 
red wine burns me like fire” (Turiddu’s 
Farewell). His admirers will be glad of the 
disc, which shows his virtues, but also those 
shortcomings of style and imagination. Des- 
pite some ringing phrases in “ Mama, quel 
vino ”’, his Turiddu and Canio are little 
fellows beside those of, say, Giuseppe di 
Stefano. The immediate comparison arose 
through having to listen to Columbia 
33CX1402, which presents’ one-sided 
abridgments of Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci, in the Callas/Di Stefano/Scala/ 
Serafin versions. These are well made. 

The Cav side starts with two off-stage bits, 
the Siciliana and then the Easter Hymn, 
which is begun by the choir inside the 
church—so don’t think something is wrong 
with the recording when you put on the disc. 
Actually even the on-stage chorus, with its 
Allelujas, sounds a little distant, though the 
orchestra and Santuzza are well forward. 
Callas is in thrilling voice here, and it is 
good to hear the full close to this big 
ensemble, often omitted in recordings of just 
the Easter Hymn. Here we go straight on, 
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into ** Voi lo sapete ”’, with Callas giviig a 
very exciting performance. After this we 
plunge into the Santuzza/Turiddu duet, at 
** No, no, Turiddu, rimani. ”’ At the time of 
recording, Di Stefano was at his least ‘ine- 
grained, but his Turiddu is stirring. We end 
on Santuzza’s furious cry of “A ti mala 
Pascua ”’’, delivered against trembling 
strings, and a final “ Spergiuro”’ which 
should send shivers through any tenor, 
Here, in the opera house, pent-up applause 
breaks out, so it is interesting to hear 
Mascagni’s rather beautiful epilogue to the 
tense scene. The record ends with “* Mama, 
quel vino ’’, running on to the end of the 
opera. 


The Pag side opens with the Prologue, 
notably delivered by Tito Gobbi, and then, 
skipping the preliminaries, gives us a long 
stretch starting at “Un tal _ gioco”, 
running straight through with the “ Don 
Din ”’ chorus to Nedda’s recitative, “Qual 
fiamma’”’, and Ballatella. Callas’s plangent, 
intense tones, which make her so tremendous 
a Santuzza, are here less appropriate: one 
is too conscious of the prima donna to 
yield emotionally to the music in the simple 
way that one does in Cav. The next item is, 
surprisingly, not the Nedda/Silvio duet, but 
the Nedda/Tonio scene which continues the 
Ballatella. Some imaginative planner must 
have realised that Callas was at her best 
here, and of course Gobbi is a full-blooded 
Tonio. The ending is rather sudden: after 
Silvio’s first word, ‘‘ Nedda’”’. Personally, 
I should have preferred to go on with 
** Silvio, a quest’ora ’’, but instead, Silvio 
(Rolando Panerai) is left with his one 
utterance, and we move to “ Recitar!... 
Vesti la giubba’’, and then “‘No! Pagliaccio 
non son’’, and so to the end of the opera. 
Di Stefano has ringing, exciting tone at the 
top, but in some of the violent lower-lying 
phrases he essays more forcefulness than he 
can. effectively compass. Rather un 
expectedly, Callas’s reprise of the Gavotte, 
in which she tries to steer the action back 
into harlequinade, is relatively unimpressive. 
The situation does not get into the voice— 
the nonchalance hardly sounds forced, and 
there is no terror to be perceived under her 
nervous little laugh. The chorus is very 
good ; so is the recording and the orchestral 
playing under Serafin. 


For my own collection of records, I have 
chosen to keep the H.M.V. back-to-back 
coupling of Cav and Pag, with Milanov and 
Los Angeles, and Bjérling as tenor in both ; 
but I shall certainly want to supplement the 
set with this new disc: Callas is not to be 
missed. Indeed, apart from the Nedda/ 
Silvio duet, this “‘ potting ”’ contains most 
of what one generally wants to hear from 
the operas, very well sung. The missing 
duet can be supplied (most of it) on an 
H.M.V. 45 (7ER5055), with Los Angeles 
and Merrill, which also includes the Inter- 
mezzo and Bjérling’s “ Vesti la giubba”. 
There is one other Pag reissue this month, 
H.M.V. 7ER5063, that wins no prizes for 
whoever thought it up. Side 1 contains the 
Prelude, which no one, surely, wants par- 
ticularly to have on a record, and the inset 
Siciliana sung by Bjérling. Side 2 contains 
the orchestral introduction to the opera 
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How little can you pay 
- for a good tape recorder ? 





- Sixty guineas? Fifty-five? Fifty? Stop guessing—here’s a really good 
e instrument for only thirty-nine guineas. It’s the Walter 303 and people who’ve already 
0 tried it tell us we’ve got ‘‘a winner’’. With the 303 you can (1) build up your own record 
: library of broadcast music; (2) record from discs or microphone; (3) record ‘live’ 
it instrumental and vocal performances; (4) record and play back, rewind or reverse 
1€ the tape, and erase—all with one control, the ingenious ‘Joystick’. You can also connect 
. the 303 to a radio or other amplifier for greater volume—but you won’t often need 
4 to! Even without an extension loudspeaker the maximum volume on playback is great 
er enough to fill a medium-size hall. Technically speaking, the Walter 303 has an output 
y, of 3 watts, a frequency range of 40—10,000 cycles, and a signal-to-noise ratio of 
“4 —35db. It’s housed in an attractive two-colour case and is easily carried from 
ae one place to another. The 303 is in the shops now. If you do have any difficulty, 


please let us know at once and we’ll send you the address of your nearest stockist. 


the new Walter HOS 
costs ony BO) sng coreeritpcres, 
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Easy payment terms. 








READ ALL ABOUT IT! 


Cut out and post this coupon or send a postcard. 
WALTER INSTRUMENTS LIMITED, 167, GARTH ROAD, MORDEN, SURREY. 
Tel : DERWENT 442! 
Please send me free literature on the new Walter 303 
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\REALIS 


OVER THE NINE OCTAVE RANGE 


Here is a simple unit to give life-like repro- 
duction of any type of sound over 9 octaves 



















—including the entire musical fundamental 
range with overtones. Home constructors will 
delight in the true tonal quality, the unequalled 
transient and low frequency response and the 














negligible inter-modulation of the G.E.C. 
Metal Cone Loudspeaker. 


METAL CONE LOUDSPEAKER 49.5.0 


TAX PAID. 


WITH ADDED ‘LIFT’ TO THE MEDIUM UPPER REGISTER 


Taking advantage of the exceptional bass 
performance and smooth response of the metal 
cone loudspeaker, this unit adds “ presence”’ 

to the reproduction of music—brings the sound 


a A right into the room with you. Specially de- 











signed as an accessory to the loudspeaker, it’s 





a music lover’s ‘‘ must.”’ 


PT GAM PRESENCE UNIT FOR USE WITH $3196 
a 4a THE METAL CONE LOUDSPEAKER pe 
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WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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This is your life... 


HOW have your musical tastes changed in the last five years? How many of your old favourites have been relegated to the 
lower shelves, played once a year, if at all? The music you enjoy is a mirror that reflects you and your changing tastes. 


A Grundig tape recorder provides a very practical solution to the problem of changing tastes. A tape library grows 











with you and there is never any waste. A much-played Grieg can become a mint-fresh Rawsthorne for no more effort 
‘ (or expense) than is required to fit the tape which holds the old recording and re-record the new on it. 
S With a Grundig tape recorder the world of music is at your feet. If music is your interest . . . 
keep it alive , 
CEP 1b ALIVE wits s 

TAPE RECORDER 
) lO CO rrr ~ a " 
) GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. G21, 39/41 New Oxford Street, London W.C.|! 
E 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated booklet on the Grundig ‘TK 820/3D 


NAME 





TK 820/3D 
PRICE 98 gens. 
excluding microphone 





ADDRESS 











(Electronics Division. Gas Purification ‘& Chemical Co. Ltd.) 
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WITH 









THE FINEST 

IT CLASSICAL LP. 
RECORDINGS, 
> A THE 





LATEST MODELS OF 
HI-FIDELITY EQUIPMENT, 


AND 
Q BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 


4 STOCKISTS OF ITALIAN 
CETRA RECORDINGS 


USED L.P.’is TAKEN IN PART-EXCHANGE 
POSTAL ENQUIRIES WELCOMED 
L.P.'s SENT POST FREE 




















VISIT OUR NEW DEMONSTRATION SHOWROOM 
RARE RECORDS LTD. 


4 Oxford Road Station Approach 
Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 


Tel: CEN. 9759 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Mon.-Sat. 
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proper, and the opening chorus, “ Gli 
aranci Olezzano”’; this, on the other 
hand, is rather nice to hear, for it is exceed- 
ingly well done by the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and R.C.A. Victor Orchestra 
under Cellini—and in this form one enjoys 
the pretty, well-scored music; it is not 
just so much to get through before the 
Santuzza makes her appearance. 


“ Potted ’”? operas are welcome (1) when 
they feature some favourite artist in all her 
main scenes (like Milanov Forza), or (2) 
when they introduce some opera that one 
mightn’t want complete (the Deutsche 
Grammophon abridged Merry Wives for 
instance), or (3), in the case of standard 
operas, when they consist of extracts all so 
well done that one would have been 
willing to collect them on 78s. H.M.V.’s 
abridged Trovatore (ALP1391) nearly comes 
into this class—and into the first category 
as well, since it gives us nearly all that 
matters in Milanov’s Leonora, omitting 
only the first-act and last-act trios. This is 
wonderfully enjoyable singing, whose 
quality is apparent from the serenely 
floating, accompanied phrases of recitative 
which lead into a beautiful ‘“‘ Tacea la 
notte”. There are one or two slight 
awkwardnesses in ‘“‘ Di tal amor’”’, but 
most of it is brilliant and bold, and more 
sharply focused than Tebaldi’s cautious 
rendering. ‘‘ D’amor sull’ ali rosee”’ is 
again rendered with long, beautifully toned 
and shaped phrases ; a high B flat, dolce, is 
particularly memorable. In the Miserere, 
there is a tendency to push up sharp on the 
“di te, di te scordarmi’”’. One can easily 
be a Callas fan, and a Milanov fan, and 
(perhaps not quite so unfailingly) a 
Tebaldi fan as well—so no generalised 
comparisons! Callas’s Trovatore is on the 
way; Tebaldi’s entails Del Monaco; and 
those who buy either will find great point 
in having the Milanov Leonora disc as well. 


There is a lot more besides Milanov: 
No. 2, the bass cavatina ‘‘ Abbietta 
zingara’’ (starting there, not with “ Di 
due figli”’, and with no stretta), sung by. 
Moscona; No. 7, the Anvil Chorus ; 
No. 8, Barbieri’s full-throated ‘‘ Stride la 
vampa’”’, and a section of No. 11, the 
Azucena/Manrico duet. Warren sings “‘ I] 
balen”’ with smooth, well-formed tone ; 
and Bjorling turns in a stylish “ Ah si, 
ben mio”’, just spoilt for me by the fact 
that he gets too much of a move on, 
doesn’t yield enough, over “fra quegli 
estremi aneliti’’. This runs straight on to 
the organ chords, ‘“Jl’onda di_ suoni 
mistici’’ (which phrase Milanov sings 
exquisitely), and so to “‘ Di quella pira ”— 
so much more enjoyable than Del Monaco’s. 
The Leonora/Conte duet starts earlier than 
it need have done, with all Di Luna’s 
recitative, and Warren uses his splendid 
voice so forcefully as to approach monotony 
(though Verdi has certainly peppered the 
part with emphasis marks). We close with 
* Ai nostri monti ”’. 


Personally, I would willingly sacrifice the 
Anvil Chorus and if necessary the bass 
cavatina as well, so as to get in Azucena’s 

De rallentate, o barbari”’, the concerted 
cabaletta to ‘‘ Giorni poveri ’’. In any case, 
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you get a good deal of Trovatore for your 
money. The recording is uniformly good. 

Our other records are 45s. One side of 
7ER5068, from the H.M.V. Madama 
Butterfly, is oddly chosen: a section of the 
scene with Sharpless, starting at “‘ What 
would you do if Pinkerton never returned ?”’, 
going through Butterfly’s showing of the 
child to the Consul, and ending with a 
bump at Sharpless’s ‘‘ Quanta pieta!”’. 
Victoria de los Angeles is_ relatively 
disappointing here ; the sound is fine, but 
there is little expressive meaning—compare 
Callas in this scene. Gobbi has little to 
do; and the recording is not very full. 
The other side is the Flower Duet in extenso, 
and here Los Angeles achieves several of 
those beautiful touches which distinguish 
her impersonation of the role—especially 
at the end of the scene, where she pictures 
Yamadori’s and her uncle’s discomfiture, 
and then orders Suzuki to dress her in her 
wedding-dress. The Suzuki, Anna Maria 


Canali, is not an interesting singer. 


Los Angeles also makes a brief appearance 
on side 2 of 7ER5064, from the H.M.V. 
Faust—one sentence (“‘ Non monsieur, je 
ne suis demoiselle...”’) demurely reject- 
ing Faust’s offer to accompany her. This 
tiny but touching scene is set in the middle 
of the well known Waltz, which fills the 
rest of the side ; Gedda is the Faust. The 
other side is unaccountable: it starts with 
the Song of the Golden Calf (Boris Christoff 
makes a serious attempt to get into the part 
of Mephistopheles, but he is quite miscast, 
and makes a joke of the devil), goes on to 
the fortune-telling, and then the scene of 
the swords, led by Jean Borthayre as 
Valentine. 

Excerpts from Act 1 of the Columbia 
Carmen, SEL1553, are not particularly 
recommendable either: a very ordinary 
account of the Micaéla/José duet (Angelici/ 
Jobin), and on the other side the Seguédille 
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brought up to EP dimensions by starting at 
Carmen’s “ Tra la la la la, coupe-moi, 
braile-moi’’, and going on after it to the 
end of the act. The spoken dialogue is here, 
though abbreviated by pages, and it is very 
well spoken. Solange Michel sings the 
Seguédille neatly, but Cluytens takes it at 
such a speed that she does not have time 
to make it sound terribly enticing. 

German opera: there will obviously be a 
welcome for two excerpts from T7ristan und 
Isolde with Flagstad and Furtwangler—the 
passage known as Isoldes Klage, her mourn- 
ing over the dead Tristan, backed by the 
Liebestod (H.M.V. 7EB6018). These famous 
performances need no comment at this 
date, but the recording is disappointingly 
confined—in the complete set, one’s ear 
had time to get attuned to the sound. 
Furtwangler is also the conductor on two 
discs taken from the H.M.V. Fidelio. I have 
been comparing Martha Médl’s “* Abscheu- 
licher ’’ with her earlier version (Telefunken 
MP) ; her artistry has increased, and the 
new EP 45 (7ER5069) presents a vividly 
imagined and dramatic interpretation, 
vocally a little clumsy here and there, but 
certainly to be reckoned with. The coupling 
is the Prisoners’ Chorus. Furtwangler 
started it unexpectedly loudly, so that the 
wonderful effect of emergence from shadows 
to daylight is lost ; but once under way, it 
is deeply moving. 

The other disc, 7ER5065, will appeal 
especially to those who have invested in the 
Toscanini Fidelio and want to supplement 
it with some of the other set. It contains 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5: the Quartet (in which 
Sena Jurinac, Rudolf Schock and Gottlob 
Frick join Médl), Rocco’s aria (Frick is 
very good here) and the Trio which con- 
cludes the first part of Act 1, “* Gut, 
Séhnchen, gut”. Furtwangler’s conducting 
is memorable, the playing excellent, and 
the singing full of character. A.P. 





A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


i+ E is nearly seventy-eight years of age al- 
though you would not think so from his 
appearance and his overflowing energy. I am, 
of course, referring to George H. Russell, the 
proprietor of the Gramophone Exchange, 
known to his intimate customers as “‘Pop’’. 
A great number of gramophone enthusiasts 
know George and his premises in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue and have discussed with him 
records and record collecting, for George 
has a profound knowledge of all the 
collector wishes to know, ranging from the 
infancy of recording to the present day. 
George is proud that the Gramophone 
Exchange recently celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. It is certainly an achievement. 

It really began somewhere in 1904 when 
George H. Russell, then a young man in his 
middle twenties, not long returned to 
London from some years in India, walked by 
chance into an auction room and bid for a 
bundle of some twenty records which with no 





opposition was knocked down to him. He 
took them home and played them over on 
his primitive horn machine. Some he liked, 
some he didn’t, the rejects were taken to a 
small shop in Camden Passage, Islington, 
which traded in incandescent gas mantles, 
sewing machines and a miscellany of 
second-hand junk among which were 
records. Here George was rejoiced to get a 
price which exceeded his initial outlay at 
the auction room. It gave him an idea. 
There must be, he conjectured, many 
people who tired of their records and would 
like to exchange these for others. Surely 
there was a good business in this ? And 
George, at a loose end to make his living, 
decided to try it. Thus these cogitations 
eventually led to the inception of the 
Gramophone Exchange. 

His stock in trade was a small collection 
of records and a capital of £6. It sounds 
almost ludicrous. At an outlay of six 
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shillings a week he rented a room over a 
barber’s shop opposite the Angel at Isling- 
ton, spread his wares on a long trestle table 
and advertised his business. Then he sat 
on a wooden chair and waited for customers 
to arrive. He did not have to wait long and 
an initial difficulty was to increase his stock. 
This was overcome by further advertising 
offering to buy private collections. His 
capital gradually increased and after a year 
business was such that additional accom- 
modation became essential. It was then 
that he purchased another business that was 
being run on the same lines as his own, 
Holt, Lees & Co., situated in New Oxford 
Street and facing Museum Street and what 
then was Mudie’s Library. The premises 
he took over were three rooms on the first 
floor. Later the second floor, the top floor 
and finally the shop, were acquired. Here 
he remained for eighteen years. 


He was one of the first advertisers in THE 
GRAMOPHONE and it was at these premises 
that Sir Compton Mackenzie bought one of 
his first gramophones for his island home. 


It was in these years that the Gramophone 
Exchange came to occupy an altogether 
unique position in the gramophone world, 
a meeting place for collectors and enthusiasts 
who daily forgathered there, and of whom 
I have the liveliest memories. For it was at 
this time that I, then an ardent collector, 
first met George. The Exchange was used 
by many of us as a club where the only topic 
tolerated was the gramophone. There were 
heated arguments, the pitting of one 
recording against another, and I acquired 
much knowledge of best recordings and of 
rare discs. It was here that I first heard 
what then sounded like the strange repro- 
ductions of other countries, Hindustani, 
Arabic, Greek and Persian music, indeed 
music from nearly every country in the 
world, besides the freaks and oddities of the 
recording studios. I became acquainted 
with Polydors, Odeons, Victors and many 
other makes in which in those days rare 
treasure was to be found. I met enthusiasts 
who were fanatical in their quest for rare 
records and who will never fade from my 
memory. One such who went to Vienna 
for a holiday and wrote to me that he was 
indeed in luck for his hotel faced the 
largest gramophone shop in the city. Could 
enthusiasm go further ? Another who had a 
stupendous collection of orchestral records, 
a contributor to early issues of THE GRAMO- 
PHONE, sold all his records and retired to live 
in a monastery. In fact, the Gramophone 
Exchange was part of my gramophonic 
education, as it has been and still is of 
countless others. 


It was at New Oxford Street that a 
representative of the old Columbia Co. 
came one morning carrying under his arm 
the first complete recorded symphony in an 
album. He asked George whether he con- 
sidered it was a saleable possibility. Not a 
possibility but a certainty, George said. 

Once more space became inadequate and 
a final move was now made to Shaftesbury 
Avenue, where first one shop was taken on a 
lease and soon after the premises next door, 
that of the Palmer Tyre Co., were also 
acquired. But if a move had been made the 
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old atmosphere remained and the Gramo- 
phone Exchange continued to be a friendly 
meeting place where strangers readily 
talked to each other of music and the merits 
of different recordings. 

To the collector, however, one of the most 
pleasing features of the Exchange is the 
extraordinary knowledge which George 
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possesses of past recordings. I believ: he 
knows by heart all the recordings, say, 
even the catalogue numbers as well, of all] 
the pre-first war celebrities. 

A little more than a year and he will 
be a 78. Paradoxically he is already the 
beloved LP of the trade and the record 
collector. 





NIGHTS AT THE ROUND TABLE 


By W. A. CHISLETT 


My most exciting record this month must 
surely cover a longer span of years than any 
single record yet issued, no less than 400 
(London DTL93013). Before coming to the 
music I must deal with the labelling. The 
sleeve calls it ‘‘ Music for Brass Band ”’ as does 
the label on one side of the disc itself. The 
label on the other side of the disc calls it 
** Music for Marine Band’’. Neither is very 
good but the former is inaccurate for it is 
played by the famous Band of the French 
Naval Base, Toulon under Jean Maillot 
and this is not a brass band, except when for a 
specific purpose it omits the woodwind 
instruments. 

Another small point which may puzzle 
people at first sight is that whereas six titles are 
given both on sleeve and labels there are seven 
scrolls or bands. The explanation is that the 
first, and longest, item is quite legitimately 
divided between two bands. It is Andrea 
Gabrieli’s Aria della Battaglia which was 
written about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Some years earlier Clement Jannequin 
had written a great programmatic choral work 
which was not only commemorative but also 
descriptive of the battle of Marignano fought 
between the French and the Swiss in 1515. 
Burney mentions this in his great history and 
was so impressed by it that he made a copy in 
his ‘* Musical Extracts ’’. 

This is the work that seized Gabrieli’s 
imagination and which he adapted for a band of 
wind instruments, freely developing such parts 
as best lent themselves to development and 
abridging others. The first part is a most 
elaborate call to battle and salute to King 
Francis and the second is a description of the 
battle itself, and the victory of the French 
soldiers. 

The sleeve note calls attention to the vast 
differences between the sonority of wind 
ensembles of the sixteenth century and those of 
to-day and suggests that “‘ appropriate adjust- 
ments’ be made to the tone controls when 
playing this scroll. I have found no need for any 
such adjustment, indeed to do so, would I feel, 
rob this early music of some of its character and 
the performance of its authenticity. 

The other titles on this very interesting disc, 
in order of appearance, are the Turkish March 
which Moussorgsky wrote as part of his share 
in the projected but uncompleted opera, Mlada, 
commissioned by Gedeonov jointly from Cui, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Borodin and Moussorgsky ; 
the elaborate Fanfare pour un Festival by Maillot, 
which is interesting in its mildly dissonant way 
but rather overlong ; the third of Meyerbeer’s 
four Fackeltanz which he wrote for various royal 
weddings ; Grétry’s Lucile, which is taken from 
the opera of that name and has now attained 
almost the status of a national hymn in France ; 
and the Marche héroique of Saint-Saéns. Saint- 
Saéns was a member of the Garde Nationale 
during the siege of Paris in 1870. He wrote a 
cantata, Les chants de guerre, but the directorate 
of the Opéra declined it. This march is arranged 


from the cantata and was first played in a 
version for two pianos. It was later orchestrated 
by the composer and this arrangement for 
military band is by Mastio. 

In England we find it difficult to appreciate 
the status of bull-fighters in Spain. Bull-fights 
are great national sporting events, but successful 
fighters are something more than, say, Sir Len 
Hutton, Stanley Matthews or Chris Chataway 
are to the English public. They are almost 
national heroes, with more than a suspicion of 
the adulation accorded to the matinée idols of 
Edwardian days attaching to them. Under the 
titles “‘ Heroes of the Bull Ring” a dozen 
famous matadors are honoured by the Spanish 
Air Force Military Band under Com- 
mander M. G. de Arriba, who play lively 
and tuneful marches named after them (Bruns- 
wick LAT8149). Most of the matadors so 
honoured are of the present day or the immediate 
past, but included also is the fabulous Pedro 
Romero, who was born in 1754 and is credited 
with having killed more than five thousand 
bulls before he retired in 1799. 

** Men of Brass, Volume 3”’ is played by 
three of our best brass bands—Foden’s, 
Fairey Aviation and Morris Motors— 
conducted by Harry Mortimer (Decca 
LF1264). The playing and the recording are 
both very fine, but the choice of programme is 
rather unenterprising. The best is Chopin’s 
Military Polonaise, which has been most success- 
fully arranged by Mr. Mortimer himself. If 
arrangers for brass bands would but realise it 
piano music often arranges more successfully 
than orchestral music. Horror stricken as 
purists may be at the very thought of it, I have 
heard first-class arrangement of some of the 
Beethoven sonatas. The other titles are Suppé’s 
Poet and Peasant Overture, Rachmaninov’ 
Prelude in C sharp minor and a descriptive trifle 
called Stage Coach. 

On H.M.V. CLP1101 Arthur Fiedler and 
the Boston Promenade Orchestra play an 
Offenbach programme. Most of the selections 
are from his operas, but the Musette-Air de 
Ballet is a reminder that as a boy of 14 Offenbach 
joined Vaslin’s ’cello class at the Paris Con- 
servatoire and later played in the orchestra of 
the Opéra-Comique ; and that his first com- 
positions were for ’cello. Samuel Mayes is the 
excellent soloist. The operas from which 
selections are included are La Belle Hélene, 


. Genevieve de Brabant, La Périchole, La Grande 


Duchesse de Gérolstein and Orpheus in the Under- 
world. There is also the lively waltz Les Belles 
Américaines in R. R. Bennett’s arrangement. All 
are separately banded. The recording has 
rather a curious quality. It is very reverberant 
in places, but is rather flat and dead in others. 
Thomas L. Thomas migrated to America 
with his parents at the age of 11, his father 
having at one time been a flautist in the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra. He started singing in 
ensembles at an early age, but found it difficult 
to get a footing as a soloist. Now he is one of 
America’s popular singers on the radio. He has 
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...a@ loudspeaker typical of 
Goodmans fine Full Range 
High Fidelity Loudspeakers .. . 


the Axiom 150 Mak. II 


AXIOM 150 Mk.II 


A Full Range High Fidelity Loudspeaker. Power capacity 15 watts. 
Precision-built unit incorporating twin cone assembly giving 
extremely smooth coverage from 30-15,000 c.p.s. Bass modulation 
reduced to absolute minimum. 


Nominal diameter 12 inches; fundamental resonance 35 c.p.s.; voice coil 
impedance 15 ohms at 400 C.p.s.; maximum power capacity 1 § watts peak 
A.C.; flux density 14,000 gauss. 


AXIOM 22 Mk.!Il 


Similar to the Axiom 150 Mk.II loudspeaker but employs a more 
powerful magnet system resulting in extremely high electro- 
acoustic efficiency giving clear realistic reproduction up to the 
full rated power of 20 watts. Frequency range of 30-15,000 c.p.s. 
free from sub-harmonics and bass modulation effects. 


Fundamental resonance 3§ c.p.s.; voice coil impedance 15 ohms at 400 ¢.p.S.; 
maximum power capacity 20 watts peak A.C.; flux density 17,500 gauss. 
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: The SHERWOOD Loudspeaker Cabinet 














Designed to load the Axiom 150 Mk.II or the 
Axiom 22 Mk.II loudspeakers. When mounted, 
the response of these loudspeakers is extended 
. down to 20 c.p.s. free from any objectionable 
' resonances above this frequency. This Cabinet 
incorporates an Acoustical Resistance Unit 
as the essential component in this system 
: of loudspeaker loading. Available in 
; mahogany and walnut veneers. 
4 
) ‘ 
. Post the coupon for full details and prices. 
1 
. G Pe baa Pe a nn 
§ oo ARS GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. 
: Full details and prices piease. 
t 





GOODMANS INDUSTRIES, LTD., AXIOM WORKS, WEMBLEY, MIDDX. Name 
Telephone: WEMbley 1200 Cables: Goodaxiom, Wembley, England. Address 
BELGIAN AGENT : JEAN IVENS, !0 RUE TRAPPE, LIEGE. ; Le 
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features for fidelity 





The Trix Electrical Co. Ltd., 1-5 Maple Place, Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.|! Tel. : Museum 5817 Grams. : Trixadio Wesdo London 
















Classics or ‘pops’ 
THEY ALL SOUND THEIR BEST ON 


= 

Whatever your choice, if you value your discs you cannot 
be satisfied that you are hearing them as recorded unless 
they are played on a Trixette. 
. These gramophones are the finest 
available in performance and finish 
—that is the standard—and for 
that reason Trixette are not 
the cheapest, but, if quality 
reproduction means 

something in your 

entertainment you 


must hear a Trixette 
before you decide on 





TONE COMPENSATION 
Full Bass and Treble 


response is achieved 

by the ingenious controls 
with rio loss 

at low volume. 
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GARRARD 

RECORD CHANGER 

These superior mechanisms 
are famous for simplicity 


vaiabitity, 2A 
reliability, << 


and are a gramophone. 
standard in 
il , 
all models A 410 
4 SPEED GRAMOPHONE 
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a pleasant light baritone voice ideally suited to 
the programme of “ Favourite Ballads” on 
Decca LXT5247. There are fifteen in all, of 
which many are favourites of forty and fifty 
years ago, but a few are less familiar. Ivor 
Newton, as always, accompanies with taste and 
discretion. This disc will revive happy memories 
for many of the over-fifties and will also please 
many of the younger generation too, I fancy, 
for it is first class of its kind. 


“Music from the original Grand Hotel, 
Eastbourne’? on Oriole MG20010 introduces 
the Palm Court Orchestra now maintained 
there and presided over by Leslie Jeffries, 
who is an extremely able violinist. The sleeve 
note is right in suggesting that this room is a 
“natural”? from the recording engineer’s 
point of view. This was very noticeable when 
the B.B.C. relayed programmes from it thirty 
or so years ago. We are told that hotel guests 
were present when this recording was made ; I 
wish that all concert audiences were as well 
behaved. The programme consists in the main 
of old established favourites—snippets from 
La Bohéme, Gav. and the Sylvia Ballet, Loin du 
Bal, Ave Maria, and so on. Oddly the sleeve 
note attributes the last named to Gounod 
alone. Certainly he was more to blame for 
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it than Bach! The recording is excellent if a 
little top cut is applied. 

Wandy Tworek is a good fiddler too but 
whether good enough to warrant the title 
** Magic Violin ’’ given to Decca EP SDE7042 
is another matter. The programme is Plaisir 
d’Amour, Dvordk’s Humoresque, Sarasate’s 
Kigeunerweisen and Elgar’s Salut d’Amour with 
orchestral accompaniments directed by Ronald 
Binge. The accompaniments are all pleasant 
with the exception of that provided for Martini’s 
lovely air, which is rather sickly. 

A new disc in the Beltona Scottish series sets 
a bit of a problem. It is called ‘“* Princes 
Street Parade’? and even for many Scots let 
alone a Sassenach fifty minutes or so of continu- 
ous pipe music is a bit of an ordeal, and that 
is how I had to hear LBA12 for it only arrived 
at the very last minute. There are twenty-nine 
items divided into ten bands. No-one but a 
reviewer need, or indeed is likely to, listen to 
both sides at one sitting and in smaller doses 
this record will prove highly enjoyable for the 
Edinburgh City Police Pipe Band under 
Pipe Major Donald Shaw Ramsey is 
probably a better band now than it has ever 
been. This may well prove to be a popular 
souvenir of the Edinburgh Festival among 
visitors from abroad. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
AND DANCE oy «Hartequin” 


An asterisk following a 78 r.p.m. number indicates 
its availability at 45: r.p.m. The numbers are the 
same with the addition of the prefix “‘45”’. Where 
the 45 r.p.m. number is different it is given immediately 
after the 78 r.p.m. number. 


It has taken a long time for Al Read to get 
himself on to records. He now appears on 
H.M.V. POP278*. Mind you, this is not a 
world-shaking record, but it marks the advent 
of a civilised performer, whose personality, as 
recorded, comes as a breath of fresh air after so 
many trans-Atlantic gales. What is a House 
follows the well-worn formula of Steve Allen, 
but the background music of A Shanty in Old 
Shanty Town is used as a final chorus, and this 
little touch of presentation is typical of the care 
that has obviously gone into the record. We 
Haven’t Any Money is the kind of unsophisticated 
number that one would associate with Max 
Bygraves. Al Read incorporates some excellent 
patter, which is both funny and original. The 
recording is perfectly natural and nothing could 
be more contrasted with the screeching and 
blasting that is thrown at us by the barrel from 
America, and which far too many of our own 
people emulate with sickening regularity. Of 
course the great pop-buying public will despise 
this as corny and lacking a “‘beat”’ or whatever 
it is one must have to get money out of the 
Teddy Boys and their molls, but Mr. Read, too, 
has a public, and I hope they will support him 
on records as they do unfailingly on the stage. 
This column, at any rate, raises a small cheer 
for an English comedian, who apparently 
would rather be a good original than a bad copy. 

Norman Wisdom does not attempt to get 
his humour on to a record, and his occasional 
appearances here are of film songs, pleasantly 
sung, but quite unrepresentative of the artist. 
Up in the World and Me and My Imagination are 
on Columbia DB3864*. On the other hand one 
does not expect to find Lee Lawrence among 
the funnies. Opera trained, he usually likes to 
expand in ballads. Nevertheless, out of the mire 


of rock and roll (this month’s titles include Rock 
of the North and Rock ’n’ Roll Santa Claus) he has 
a neat burlesque for those who can stand it at 
all called Rock ’n’ Roll Opera, with references to 
Samson with a crew-cut and tenors in blue suede 


shoes (Col. DB3855*). 





THE MONTH’S CHOICE 


Al Read H.M.V. POP278 
Gracie Fields Decca F10824 
Sophie Tucker Bruns. LAT8144 
David Rose M.G.M. 934/938 
Sid Phillips H.M.V. POP286 
Ray Anthony Capitol CL14670 





Nothing nor anybody, not even herself, can 
take from Gracie Fields the honourable title 
of the great lady of the halls. For many years 
now we have missed the Lancashire comedy that 
has been smothered by the treacle of senti- 
mentality, but in A Letter to a Soldier there is a 
breath of that pure sentiment that was the other 
side of this gold coin. Gracie Fields is a great 
artist, but she also has a great gift, an inflection 
of the voice that strikes at our hearts. I do not 
suppose that in recording this little song Miss 
Fields gave it one tenth of the thought that Mr. 
Read must have put into his record this month. 
That is only to say that what Nature has done 
for some, others have to do for themselves. This 
letter song is as near to the old Gracie we have 


“been allowed to get for a long time, and the 


reverse—The Sweetest Prayer in all the World— 
equally as far! I was taken back to a summer 
in 1928 when at Newport, Isle of Wight, I came 
home with that first wondérful record of Because 
I Love You, which still heads the Fields col- 
lection. Now that so much is being reissued on 
EP I would plead for The House is Haunted, a 
war casualty which I have never yet found in 
any second-hand list (Decca F10824*). 

Much the same can be said about Sophie 
Tucker, except that whereas Miss Fields’ 
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sentiment has recently too often toppled over 
into sentimentality, Miss Tucker’s ribaldry has 
occasionally got right into the bone. All art 
must observe its limitations, and every artist its 
conventions. There are those like Mr. Clarkson 
Rose who know exactly what they are doing 
and have never raised a blush in a lifetime. 
Those who turn a laugh into a leer can never 
gain our devotion even if at other times we are 
aware of a great technician at work. At the 
age of sixty plus Sophie Tucker knows every 
trick of the business, and if on her new LP we 
must overlook a few lapses of taste, a thoughtless 
disregard for what is normally tolerated, in 
short a breach of manners, there is much to 
admire (Bruns. LAT8144). There is a useful 
bit of biography on the sleeve, in which we are 
reminded that it is more than 50 years since 
Miss Tucker made her debut in 1906, and that 
she lived to appear as Xantippe in Maurice 
Baring’s ‘‘ Socrate’”?! We are also told that 
she sang Louisville Lou in the presence of King 
George V and Queen Mary in 1934, which I 
find incredible! Probably it was a different 
version, since the one recorded here includes a 
reference to G.I.s, which would have passed 
for little in the England of the ’thirties. I do 
not know how many times Miss Tucker has 
recorded Some Of These Days and doubtless she 
has lost count herself, but the present version 
must be unique in that a verse is added, and 
this verse is completely out of character. The 
Lady is a Tramp is the same recording as the 
original 78, and nobody has ever done this 
better. Incidentally, Louisville Lou should not be 
confused with Louisville Lady, a favourite old 
Tucker disc. One of the most interesting 
examples in the long Tucker discography is 
the Broadcast Twelve record from the Winter 
Garden show “ Follow a Star’’, in which she 
appeared with Jack Hulbert and was conducted 
by Sydney Baynes of Destiny Waltz fame— 
vitesse soixante-huit and all that, if Colonel 
Bramble means anything to this generation. 
Then, as now, Ted Shapiro was at the piano. 
He has been at the piano for Sophie Tucker for 
most of her career and probably on all her 
records, whatever the label. This has been one 
of the great partnerships of the halls and has 
survived every fashion in popular music. In 
short, if you already have a representative 
collection you may not be much interested in 
this issue, but if you are thin on the ground here 
then you certainly ought to take a look at this 
LP, even if you don’t like everything on it. 
Another great accompanist, arranger and 
musician-in-ordinary to the record industry was 
Victor Young, whose déath was briefly noticed 
last month. Always a Brunswick artist, his name 
has appeared on countless records for thirty 
years or more, and recently he composed the 
scores for some of the big American stories-with- 
music films, which are a little different from 
ordinary “ musicals’. As we have been 
taught, the best film music is reticent ; it must 
not detract from the picture, but only enhance 
it. Hence it is seldom that a film score will bear 
detachment as concert music. I am not going 
to say that ““The Brave One’”’ is any exception, 
but this is so exceptionally well played and 
recorded that the record (Bruns. LAT8137) is a 
fitting memorial to a conscientious and faithful 
recorder. It is played by the Munich Sym- 
phony Orchestra. No conductor is named. 
On the other hand we are told this is “‘ Music 
froin the sound track of the Victor Young score 
for the King Brothers Production of The Brave 
One in Stereophonic Sound—Cinemascope— 
Technicolour—-introducing Michael] Ray”’. In 
view of this, mostly irrelevant to a recording 
of music, and downright misleading in the case 
of Mr. Ray, who does not appear, room might 
have been found for the mere conductor. We 
are selling gramophone records and not films, 
strange as that may appear! The title tune 
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from the film ‘‘ Friendly Persuasion ”’ crops up 
all over the place. It is included in a pair of 
records by the composer Dimitri Tiomkin. 
Why this dull piece should be a hit, compared 
with the jolly Indiana Holiday on the reverse of 
Vogue Q72211*, I cannot think. On Q72212* 
is another delightful piece from the film called 
The Mocking Bird in the Willow Tree. Actually 
the best record of Friendly Persuasion is by David 
Rose on M.G.M. 938*. This is coupled with 
The Man I Love with a trombone solo by 
Lawrence Elliott, and on 934* are All The 
Things You Are and That Old Black Magic. 
These are all very good orchestrations ; notice 
particularly the use of harp in giving a clean 
clip to the ends of phrases and the use of lower 
strings. Here are some old favourites in a new 
dress that does not do injury to the tunes. 
Strongly recommended. If you have sat 
through the film of “‘ War and Peace” and 
can do with a record of The Moid of Novgorod, 
it i. provided by Leroy Holmes on M.G.M. 
936*. 

This is a lean month on EP. “ Presenting 
Peggy Lee ” on Bruns. OE9282 has character- 
istic versions of Just One Of Those Things and 

, and she is also heard on 05626* in a 
stylish They Can’t Take That Away From Me, 
coupled with We Laughed at Love. Don Byas 
plays the saxophone rather dully with his 
orchestra in The Man I Love, Over the Rainbow 
and other numbers on Felsted ESD3036. 


Two interesting LP collections come 
respectively from Stanley Black and Robert 
Farnon. Mr. Black’s Symphonic Suite of the 
Music of Cole Porter can be imagined. A most 
polished performance with many original 
touches, such as the oboe solo in Easy To Love 
and a beautiful trombone chorus in Just One Of 
Those Things. Cole Porter, believe it or not, was 
a pupil of Vincent D’Indy, which may explain 
a good deal. This record should enjoy a good 
sale, and buyers will remember Louis Levy, who 
pioneered this kind of thing (Decca LK4163). 
Mr. Farnon, a serious composer, who never fails 
to interest, is less easy to recommend in his 
record called Together, one of the many current 
records commemorating de Sylva, Brown and 
Henderson, that prolific team who gave us so 
many of the good pre-war tunes. This is inclined 
to be pretentious. For instance, a thumping 
chorus number like Keep Your Sunny Side Up does 
not respond to clever-clever treatment or a 
botched attempt to be “ modern’’. On the 
other hand, much of this record is enchanting ; 
his Black Bottom is ingenious and it is good to 
hear again the Varsity Drag from “ Good 
News ”’, the first show at the Carlton Theatre, 
which thereafter became a cinema (LK4158). 
From France comes Emil Stern with his Music 
for Dancing, a slowish piano and strings effect 
on Felsted L86003, and a curious performance 
by The Hillbillys called ‘“‘ Crazy Horse 
Saloon ”’, a Grand Prix du Disque winner of 
1956, on London Ducretet-Thomson D93102. 
This is a kind of Gallic Spike Jones performance, 
a family act featuring the mouth organ, and 
possibly a bit much for an LP. Amusing, 
though, in small doses. There is also Eddie 
Barclay in a Continental selection, opening 
with a brilliant Hernando’s Hideaway, but for the 
rest pretty average (Felsted PDL85024). 

Our education into American folk-lore con- 
tinues. The Ferko String Band is described 
as “‘ Champions of the Philadelphia Mummers 
Parade’, an event going back to 1922. This 
is an amateur affair and probably good fun in 
the streets. I find it tedious beyond measure on 
a record, but anybody who has ever attended 
these shows may enjoy this souvenir. Then 
there are Guy Madison and Andy Devine 
as “* Wild Bill Hickok and Jingles” in the 
film “‘On the Santa Fe Trail’’. This is an 
all-talking, all-shootirng record for those who 
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have graduated in the Davy Crockett school. 
The sleeve contains a map of the operations, 
which looks rather like one of those pro- 
motional games, like the one we used to play 
in 1917 called “From Private to Field 
Marshal ’’. If you like Americana, this is just 
the thing. One day the British record industry 
will remember that we too have produced a few 
pioneers in our time, even if they didn’t all have 
to shoo* their way through ! 

Two good band records. Month by month 
Sid Phillips pegs away, reviving old tunes 
played in a good honest Dixie style, that 
anybody can enjoy. It is not easy for a man 
who has a regular corner in a certain field and 
who consistently turns in good performances to 
make the panel, but he is there this month, 
partly for services rendered, but also because 
his new record is one of his best. This is a 
medley from the de Sylva, Brown and Hender- 
son film ‘‘ The Best Things in Life are Free ”’ 
(H.M.V. POP286*). Listen to his treatment of 
the title tune, and you. will realise how even 
Dixie can accommodate the utmost refinement. 
This is quite enchanting. He ends, appropri- 
ately, with his own clarinet in The Birth of the 
Blues. This is value for money, and far, far 
better value than most of the LPs of such music. 
Unless my memory is at fault, Mr. Phillips is 
the only regular performer whose records have 
always received a mention, and there is no 
artist who is more deserving of lights. The other 
record is by The Saints Jazz Band on Parlo. 
R4260*. Till We Meet Again and Blue Turning 
Grey Over You are brilliantly turned. 


A couple of instrumentals. We know 
Johnnie Maddox as a rag pianist, but this 
month he has revived Heart and Soul, a lovely 
tune that has not been heard for a long time. 
He plays it dead straight, and backs it with a 
typical rag called Dixieland Band (London 
HLD8347*). Qn HLU8355* are two perform- 
ances, which though sounding as if they were 
by the same people, have different billing, 
namely Muzzy Marcellino (Mary Lou) and 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Goon-Bones (Ain't She 
Sweet). These tunes are played by Hammond 
organ, whistling and bones (or spoons). The 
effect, if old-fashioned, is delightful, and who 
remembers Mary Lou? Well, I do, for one, on a 
French green-label H.M.V. of the *twenties 
sung by. The Revellers, pioneer close-harmony 
merchants, who were quickly to find com- 
petition in Columbia’s Singing Sophomores. 
But, even without such memories, you will 
enjoy this record unless you are irrevocably 
wedded to noise. And that goes, too, for a 
brilliant performance of another good tune— 
Love Is Fust Around the Corner—from Ray 
Anthony on Capitol CL14670*. His use of a 
string section contrapuntally at the end comes 
off beautifully. If you can sit through Billy 
May’s Christopher Columbus on CL14671*, the 
other side—Floater—may bring you a smile, 
but the joke soon palls. 


Who wrote jingle Bells? I had imagined it 
to be folk. I do not mind being corrected by 
labellers, if only they would agree. On Julius 
La Rosa’s record, enchantingly done in Italian 
under title Campanelle, the tune is ascribed to 
Minucci-Bleyer, and since both Mr. Minucci 
and Mr. Bleyer are known as purveyors of 
popular music, I suspect them of being merely 
arrangers for Mr. La Rosa. But Cliffie Stone’s 
Jingle Bells (same tune) is by J. Pierpont, who 
gets an initial, even if we the public are none 
the wiser. This record is commercial with that 
dreadful Rudolph thing on the back (La Rosa: 
London HLA8353*; Stone : Capitol CL14666*). 
All right, then, who wrote Careless Love ? W. C. 
Handy, of course. Are you sure ?. Listen to 
Rosalind Paige on M.G.M. 937*. Or. rather 
don’t listen, but look. For what you hear is 
roughly the Careless Love we all know. But what 
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you read is “‘ Love, Oh Careless Love, based on 
traditional song, new words and music arran::d 
by Rosalind Paige”’. I took the trouble to é<st 
this against Lena Horne’s old record with ‘he 
N.B.C.’s Chamber Music Group of Lower 
Basin Street (you remember) and for the li! of 
me I could not see the difference, excepi, of 
course, in performance. That little abbrevia‘:on 
*“ arr.’’, which takes up little room, might be 
used more carefully. 


If you do not mind little girls of nine singing 
songs like I’m Gonna Lasso Santa Claus or, 
slightly older, Gonna Get Along Without Ya Now, 
you might like Little Brenda Lee on Bruins, 


05628* or Patience and Prudence on London 


HL7017*. Actually, the latter, whom I have 
mentioned before, are not half bad, and when 
you have spanked them for vulgarising the lang- 
uage you can enjoy them in a pleasant song 
called The Money Tree. Desmond Lane plays the 
penny whistle (doubtless at least half a guinea 
these days) in P.W. Rock and Polka on Decca 
F10821*, and Ray Martin turns up those 
Petticoats of Portugal with his own Tambourine 
on Col. DB3853*, as well as reviving My Friend 
Elisabeth (** Wunderbar ”’, Savoy, about 1930) 
on DB3866*—composer, Katscher, who wrote 
When Day Is Done. 


Norrie Paramor introduces Billy Bell 
playing the banjo in Magic Banjo and Gilbert 
Webster playing the cymbalum (spelt thus 
on the label) in Anastasia on Col. DB3870*, 
Alma does what you would expect in 
Three Brothers on H.M.V. POP284* and The 
Ken Tones have the best Yaller Yaller Gold 
with that absurd schoolboy rhyme J Saw Esau 
(Good Heavens—yes, indeed!) on Parlo. 
R4257*. Chet Baker plays the trumpet and 
Caterina Valente the guitar (and sings) on 
Polydor BM6043, and two other records on 
this label (78s) are by Jackie Lee, who is a 
good little girl on BM6045, and Alice Babs, 
who lives up to her name by being slightly coy 
and ever so nice in Open Up the Window of Your 
Heart on BM6046. Pleasant, gentle recording 
here. Somebody called Shura plays a One 
Finger Melody, which is not very interesting on 
Parlo. DP522, but takes our eyes off the book 
in Richard Rodgers’ Blue Moon on the reverse, 
while Laurie Johnson on H.M.V. JO46l 
presents a basically good band in Taking a 
Chance on Love and I Didn’t Know What Time 
It Was. 

Les Paul and Mary Ford have all the 
gimmicks in their record of the classic Runnin’ 
Wild. How many tracks ? Anyway this sounds 
like a reasonable impersonation of the Andrews 
Sisters out front, even if Miss Ford is content to 
sound just like herself in Blow the Smoke Away, 
where Mr. Paul, too, forgets his tricks and 

lays an interesting accompaniment (Capitol 
CL14665*). Rosanne June is a new name, and 
she introduces herself with a _ rip-roaring 
Charge of the Light Brigade, which has a real 
smell of sawdust about it and the right accom- 
paniment. Jolly good show. The reverse is, 
unfortunately, pretty grim—Broken Windows, a 
sob song with an echo like the Albert Hall 
(London HLU8352*). Carmen McRae is 
stylish with a good accompaniment in de 
Sylva, Brown and Henderson’s I’m a Dreamer 
on Bruns. 05632*, and so is Pearl Bailey in 
Gershwin’s That Certain Feeling on London 
HLN8354*, even if the end is unnecessarily 
fierce, and she of all people really ought not 
to be hitting The Road to Dreamland! Sammy 
Davis’s Just One Of Those Things is just that 
and quite incredible (Bruns. 05629*). If you 
liked The McGuire Sisters’ LP and could 
not afford it, you will welcome two extracts on 
Vogue Q72209*—Do You Remember When and 
Tip Toe through the Tulips, probably their best 
efforts to date and remarkably free from the 
usual screech of sister acts. 











